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NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


HE greatest and most genial of Scottish theologians, 


preachers, 


writers, ministers, and philanthropists, in these later 


times, has now very 
recently and very 
suddenly, almost 
immediately upon 
the completion of 
his sixtieth year, 
disappeared. Since 
the death of Dr. 
Chalmers, in 1847, 
there has been no 
one in any way 
comparable to Dr. 
Macleod among the 
great divines of the 
Kirk of Scotland. 
For nearly thirty 
years together ke 
has been increas- 
ingly a power in the 
land. He was be- 
loved and honoured 
by the vast majority 
of the four millions 
of his fellow coun- 
trymen. From the 
Sovereign down- 
wards, no less than 
from the very low- 
liest of Norman 
Macleod’s _ parish- 
ioners upwards, the 
great pulpit-orator 
won to himself the 
regard only ac- 
corded to those who 
have risen to the 
rank of a nation’s 
favourite. 

Until the advent 
of this last of a long 
series of Norman 
Macleods — minis- 
ters all of them, son, 
father, and grand- 
father, in a noble 





the naturally alluring title of Religion. Thanks mainly 
to his personal influence, the character of one half of 


the nation, as a nation of earnest religionists, has been 
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(From a photograph by Messrs. Ralston and Sons, Glasgow.) 





in a very great measure transformed. 
hymn-makers, song- | guidance the upholders of that most cynical institution 
in Christendom, the Scottish Sabbath, have, very many 








Under his 


of them at least, 
been lured from 
their intolerant se- 
clusion within their 
own four walls out 
into the pure air of 
heaven, under the 
sunlit shadows of 
the trees and across 
the purple heather. 
Looking upon him, 
listening to him, 
conversing with 
him, you could see, 
you could hear, you 
could understand, 
that the man was 
no mere sectarian. 
The large heart of 
the Christian beat 
in that stalwart 
bosom. Gaelic 
though he was in- 


| grained, never was 


Gael seen at once 
under loftieror more 


| alluring aspect. In- 


stead of the high 


| cheek bones, the 
| hard facial outlines, 
the shrewd pene- 


trant glance usually 
associated with the 
popular notion of 
the true-born Scot, 
you recognised in 
the full lips, in the 
half-closed kindly 
eyes, in the every 
comely feature of 
Norman Macleod, 
the countenance of 
one whom even a 
compatriot, not 
knowing who he 


Sequence, generation after generation—the Genius of | was, might readily have mistaken for a noble specimen 
the Scottish Kirk had been a very synonym all the | of an Englishman. Athletic in form, he had one 
world over for everything that could be regarded as | especial gift, however, that gained him a_ willing 
harsh, bitter, rigid, severe, acrid, and repellent under | audience everywhere. His voice, speaking and singing, 
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had the ring of a silver clarion. Welcome was the 
sound of it in its-homeliest greeting, equally in the 
palace andthe bothie. Twenty-eight years ago, when 
the accents of that voice first fell upon the ears of the 
young Queen, what was the instant impression pro- 
duced by them upon her heart, her conscience, ‘and her 
imagination? As charmingly, as emphatically, Her 
Majesty wrote at the very time in her diary, under date 
October, 1854 :— 

‘* We went to kirk, as usual, at twelve o’clock. The service 
was performed by the Rev. Norman Macleod, of Glasgow, son of 
Dr. Macleod, and anything finer I never heard. The sermon, 
entirely éxtempore, was quite admirable—so simple and so elo- 
quent, and so beautifully argued and put. The text was from the 
account of the coming of Nicodemus to Christ by night (St. 
John, chapter 3). Mr. Macleod showed in the sermon how we 
all tried to please self and live for that, and in so doing found no 
rest. Christ had come not only to die for us, but to show us how 
we were to live. The second prayer was very touching; his 
allusions to us were so simple, saying, after his mention of us, 
‘bless their children.’ It gave me a lump in my throat; as also 
when he prayed for ‘the dying, the wounded, the widows, and 
the orphans.’ Every one came back delighted, and how satis- 
factory it is to come back from church with such feelings! The 
servants and the Highlanders, all were quite delighted.” 


That was the impression produced by his first sermon 
before the Sovereign. It was not only sustained ad- 
mirably in Queen Victoria’s regard until the end, but 
during the intervening years very signhally advanced 
and elevated. The Court Preacher came to be at last 
the personal friend of the widowed monarch, by whom 
from the first his exceptional powers had been so 
heartily and earnestly appreciated. 

The Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., was born on 
Wednesday, the 3rd of June, 1812, at Campbeltown, 
in Argyleshire. His father and his grandfather each 
in turn like himself was the Rev. Norman Macleod 
—each was an honoured minister of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. At the period of his lamented demise the other 
day, on Sunday, the 16th June, 1872, he had not ye! 
exceeded by a fortnight the sixtieth anniversary of his 
birth. The tidings of his death came quite unex- 
pectedly to all beyond his own immediate circle. 
Passing away as he did in apparently the heyday of his 
powers, his decease is still looked back to as having 
been lamentably premature. In many respects his 
death was an euthanasia. In the calm of a summer 
noon on a Sunday he peacefully breathed his last, sur- 
rounded by all who were dearest to him in this world 
—by his eight children and their now widowed mother, 
the latter of whom must have drawn some mumentary 
consolation even in the midst of her grief from an 
unwonted source of consolation at such times—the 
Court Circular. When it is remembered that not a 
syllable ever appears in that minute portion of the 
daily intelligence published in the newspapers without 
having passed under the eyes of the Queen, and in 
exceptional cases like these without having been either 
penned or dictated by the Sovereign herself, it must be 
obvious that there would be some solace for the widow 
of Dr. Macleod’ when, on the morrow of her bereave- 
ment, she read, under date June 16, Balmoral Castle, 
the following intimation—nominally emanating from 
the Court Newsman, Mr. Thomas Beard, but in reality 





Victoria :— 

“The Queen received with great regret the intelligence of the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Dean of 
the Order of the Thistle. The Queen and Royal Family were 
much grieved on hearing of the loss of one who has always been 
a valued friend, a loyal subject, and a distinguished and valuable 
public man, who laboured conscientiously for the good of his 
ellow-creatures.”’ 


That he did so is attested by the fact of his demise 
when apparently at his strongest. The vigorous con- 
stitution had succumbed to the labours of his earnest 
life. As a Presbyterian minister he had spent himself 
for his people and not only for his parishioners. With 
a view to the furthering as energetically as possible of 
the missionary labours of the Kirk of Scotland at 
the opposite ends of the world, he had within these 
last few years gone himself far to the west, across 
the Atlantic, traversing the vast domain of Canada on 
a tour of personal inspection. This was in 1850, two- 
and-twenty years ago. Nineteen years afterwards, in 
1869, he advanced upon a yet more arduous excursion 
of a similar character—namely, when three years ago 
he went out on another tour of inspection far to the 
East, and there traversed vast tracts of country in 
Hindostan. Presiding as he did at that very time 
over one of the most gigantic and populous parishes in 
the United Kingdom, and editing as he still continued 
to do all the while one of the most widely-circulated 
periodicals now published—there can be little doubt of 
it that the unnatural strain thus put upon his powers 
overtasked even his giant energies. As the result of 
this he dropped—save in regard to the good he had 
done—all unripe into his grave, hurried thither by heart 
disease, the first manifestation of which was noticeable 
only a few days previously in effusion of the pericardium. 

The education of Norman Macleod began in the 
University of Glasgow. 
for some months together at one of the German 
Universities. It was happily and brilliantly completed 
on his deciding to go into the Ministry, at the University 
of Edinburgh. There, at the period of his advent as an 
alumnus, the chair of Professor of Divinity was filled 
by the illustrious Dr. Chalmers, whose chief glory it 
is to have associated so directly with each other the 
sublime truths of Christianity with the stars of heaven. 
Among all the pupils of Dr. Chalmers, Norman 
Macleod has the reputation of having been his especial 
favourite. Unconsciously to each the master was 
educating for the Headship of the Kirk his own imme- 
diate successor. 

The first charge committed to the care of the Rev. 
Norman Macleod on his becoming a minister was that 
of the parish of Loudoun, in Ayrshire, four miles from 
Kilmarnock. To this he was ordained in 1838, being 
then twenty-six. Five years later on at the memo- 
rable period of the Disruption of 1843, the minister of 
Londoun was removed thence, in his thirty-first year, 
to the more important parish of Dalkeith, near Edin- 
burgh. It was in 1851, however, that in succession to 


It was continued afterwards , 


Dr. Black, then recently deceased, the already famous 
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preacher, Norman Macleod, was advanced to the 
ministry of St. Columba’s, better known as the vast 
Barony parish of Glasgow. To his ministerial labours 
there for twelve yéars together, in reality to the time 
when they were abruptly closed by his death, Macleod 
gave himself up with all the force of his zealous 
nature. Year after year, he steadily directed his efforts 
to the erection of new Kirks and to the opening of 
supplementary schools to meet the ever-increasing 
requirements of his teeming and enormous parish. 
Whatever he did otherwise than in connection with 
his ministerial office, he did simply as might be said by 
the way. His literary effusions, for example, which 
were numerous, varied, and delightful, were thrown off 
by him as so many mere fours de force. The para- 
mount aim, object, and ambition of his life every one 
who came into personal communication with him could 
never for an instant fail to see was the exact perform- 
ance of his high and responsible duties as a Scottish 
Presbyter. In this he emulated the noble course 
pursued by his progenitors. Thus, time out of mind, 
before him, had acted a long line of Macleods, ministers 
in the remote Western Highlands. Thus had lived 
and died in the zealous service of the Kirk his vener- 
able grandfather, the Rev. Norman Macleod, at the 
old manse of Morven, in Argyleshire. There, more- 
over, to this day in that same parish of Morven, the 
family name is fittingly upheld by one of deceasgd’s 
uncles, the aged John Macleod. At Glasgow, the 
scene of the principal labours of the departed minister, 
two of the late Dr. Macleod’s brothers occupy posi- 
tions of considerable prominence and importance—the 
Rev. Donald Macleod having succeeded Dr. Charteris 
as minister of Park Church, and Dr. G. H. B. 
Macleod being installed for some years past as Pro- 


fessor of Surgery in the Glasgow University. The 
former—that is, the Rev. Donald Macleod, was 


gazetted as promptly as on the night of the gth July 
one of the Chaplains to Her Majesty in Scotland, in 
the room of Dr. Norman Macleod, his eldest brother, 
then so recently deceased. 

The greatest man of the clan, who has but just 
now departed, if not full of years, full of the honours 
accorded to the good servant who has so laboured as to 
hope that he might enter into the joy of his Lord, was 
married some thirty years since to a daughter of Mr. 
Macintosh, of Geddes, in Nairnshire. It was in com- 


memoration of her brother, the late Rev. John 
Macintosh, that Dr. Norman Macleod wrote his 
popular work entitled ‘‘ The Earnest Student.” Simi- 


larly, also, it may here be remarked that it was as a 
remembrance of his earlier home experiences that he 
penned his charming record so familiarly known now 
through Scotland as ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Highland 
Parish.” It was as far back as in 1847, Dr. Macleod 
being then thirty-five years of age, that the former 
volume, called ‘‘ The Earnest Student; or, Memo- 
rials of Macintosh,” made its appearance. Busily 
occupied though he was during the years that followed 
in his ministerial capacity, his perfunctory labours as a 
man of letters while time rolled on increased and 
multiplied. One by one as his works came from the 
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press they passed readily into a wide circulation. They 
were eagerly devoured by the more intelligent and 
earnest-minded of his own countrymen. They passed 
the borders, they crossed the Channel, they went even 
further ‘afield, and going almost simultaneously far to 
the east and far to the west found fresh multitudes of 
delighted readers in India and in the United States. 
Nor can the popularity of Dr. Norman Macleod as an 
author be any matter for surprise when his writings 
come to be examined. They are characterised through- 
out by such an easy grace and by so much winning 
geniality of manner that the wonder would rather have 
been if they had in some inconceivable way failed to 
win to themselves a host of admirers. Steadily, step 
by step, he was advancing in public estimation as a 
leading divine in the Kirk of Scotland: while at the 
same time, pen in hand, almost without an effort, he 
was gaining fame and influence in the world of author- 
ship. . Fourteen years ago, that is in 1858, he obtained 
the degree of D.D. As we have already seen, the first 
sermon preached by him before the Queen was in the 
October of 1854. At that time he was forty-two years 
of age. Eighteen years later on, when he had nearly 
reached the sixtieth anniversary of his. birth, he 
preached his last sermon before the Queen on Sunday, 
the 26th May, 1872, in the parish church at Crathie. 
It is worthy of note in regard to him in his character 
as a rhetorician, that as brilliantly inaugurative of his 
oratorical career he delivered his maiden speech with 
signal success in 1836, upon the occasion of Sir Robert 
Peel’s installation as Lord Rector of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Ata grand banquet which was then given to 
the new Lord Rector, young Norman Macleod, then in 
his 24th year, returned thanks on behalf of the students 
in an address that, while it fairly captivated his hearers, 
gave unmistakeable promise of the great gifts of speech 
then for the first time manifested. Two years after- 
wards the young minister had his first charge entrusted 
to him. From Loudoun he went to Dalkeith, and 
from Dalkeith to his last conspicuous stand-point as 
minister at Glasgow of the huge Barony Parish. 
Eventually he was appointed one of H.M.’s Chaplains 
for Scotland, and as another signal mark of the Royal 
favour was named Dean of the Order of the Thistle. 
The time came even when, in 1869, he was formally 
installed, as indeed but well became him, as Moderator 
of the General Assembly. The powers of Macleod 
were not hid under a bushel, but the light of them 
raised high on the candlestick was seen of all men, and 
being on all hands delightedly. recognised is still 
cherished vividly in the popularremembrance. It was 
not until the very last that the long-worn staff and 
scallop shell of this zealous pilgrim were laid aside by 
him, obviously enough through the effects of sheer 
exhaustion. Twenty-two years ago he visited Canada. 
Three years ago he visited India. Each far journey 
was a religious pilgrimage. From the effects of the 
latter it may be said that he never recovered. He died 
in harness as a soldier of the Cross. All who knew 
him regret him. None could wish him a happier close 
to the Battle of Life. 

What tended, perhaps, as much as anything towards 
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the popularising of his name were twelve out of the 
twenty-two years he gave to monthly journalism. For 
exactly ten years together, namely, from 1850 to 1860, 
he edited the Edinburgh Christian Magazine. It hada 
oe / local and therefore a restricted circulation. 

he time happily arrived, in the year last mentioned 
(1860), when Mr. Strahan, the able and enterprising 
publisher, hit upon the happy notion of establishing a 
new periodical entitled Good Words. He selected as 
his editor Dr. Norman Macleod. Published month by 
month with the magazines, the price of it was only 
sixpence, though the letter-press was adorned abun- 
dantly enough with original illustrations. With such 
a title and with such an editor, the religious element of 
the publication was designed from the first of course 
to be predominant. Wisely, however, the wholesome 
allurements of poetry and fiction, of art criticisms and 
scientific treatises, of humorous essays and innocent 
drollery, combined with graver matter, were embraced 
within the scheme of the undertaking. Good Words 
not only had the immense advantage of a first-class 
editor—the very best its projector, Mr. Strahan, could 
possibly have selected—but it had also this other price- 
less advantage for a new periodical: it had a noble 
band of contributors. There, among them, was George 
Macdonald, poet and novelist. There was Charles 
Kingsley, with how many titles to the world’s con- 
sideration ?—populariser of science, social reformer, 
poet, novelist, philanthropist, what not. The Duke of 
Argyll wrote for Good Words. Mr. Gladstone wrote for 
it. The later numbers of Good Words, which Dr. 
Norman Macleod edited up to the very last, insomuch 
that for the July part, published after his demise, he 
had corrected the proof-sheets, were renderéd doubly 
attractive to the general reader by the simultaneous 
publication of a serial story by two of the most popular 
novetists of the age, ‘‘ The Golden Lion of Grandpere,” 
by Anthony Trollope, and “‘ At His Gates,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant. No wonder the success of so marvellously 
cheap a periodical, so edited, so contributed to, so 
varied in its contents, should have been something 
exceptional, should have been, as it really was, some- 
thing unparalleled. Its circulation became enormous. 
It found readers, subscribers, and admirers wherever it 
went. There is no extravagance whatever in saying 
that Good Words were “household worlds,” that 
Norman Macleod’s name was as familiar and as wel- 
come as that of a personal friend in the Red River 
settlements, in the Australian sheep-walks, everywhere 
in fact where the English speaking people had fixed 
their homes in the remotest limits of the vast empire 
subject to the rule of England. While Dr. Macleod 
was unquestionably a model editor, he also showed 
himself to be the most industrious, and not only the 
most industrious, but the most effective, of the whole 
staff of contributors. Sketches, stories, chapters of 
travel, sermons, poetry, he threw off with an abounding 
ease. Multitudes of articles penned by him in his 
happiest manner have never yet been collected together 
for separate publication. Nevertheless his printed 
books have already numbered up surprisingly. Two 
of them we have already particularised. More than a 








dozen others yet require to be enumerated. ‘‘ East- 
ward” recounted most graphically his travels in 
Egypt, in Syria, and in Palestine. ‘‘ Parish Papers” 
gave a charming record of some of his own homelier 
recollections. ‘‘Simple Truth Spoken to Working 
People” were truths spoken in good season, and even 
in themselves as good words as any given to the world 
in his own publication. ‘‘ The Gold Thread” was a 
graceful story for the young. ‘‘ Wee Davie,” who 
does not know him? Those who do not yet can make 
his acquaintance for sixpence. And “ The Starling” 
—who that has ever read it has lost remembrance of 
the noble old Serjeant, and finds not his heart stirred 
within him at the mere memory of the Corporal’s War- 
song? That splendid song that Norman Macleod used 
to sing himself so sonorously and inspiritingly. And 
that singing once unexpectedly, when he had risen, as 
everyone thought, to make a speech, to a gathering of 
veteran pensioners, he roused the old soldiers to a 
burst of martial enthusiasm— 
** Dost thou remember, soldier old and hoary, 
The days we fought and conquered side by side, 
The fields of battle famous now in story, 
Where Britons triumphed and where Britons died ? 
Dost thou remember all our old campaigning, 
O’er many a field in Portugal and Spain? 
Of our old comrades few are now remaining— 
How many sleep upon the bloody plain!” 
That was one stanza of the glorious ditty. 
another :— 


“* Rememb’rest thou the bloody Albuera ! 
The deadly breach in Badajoz’s walls ! 
Vittoria, Salamanca, Talavera ! 
Till Roncesvalles echoed to our balls ? 
Ha! how we drove the Frenchmen all before us, 
As foam is driven before the stormy breeze! 
We fought right on, with conquering banners o’er us, 
From Torres Vedras to the Pyrenees.” 
But the good minister was a born song-writer. As 
who shall fail to acknowledge who knows ought of that 
glory of the Scottish rinks the world-famous ‘‘ Curler’s 
Song” of Norman Macleod ? 
and His Son,” while it was the earliest, was one of the 
most deservedly popular of the great Scotch divine’s 
contributions to light literature. It was so because his 
heart was in it as well as his imagination. ‘‘ Character 
Sketches ” was one of the latest of his separate publi- 
cations, and is probably in the recollection of the 
majority. ‘‘ Peeps at the Far East,” giving a familiar 
account of his visit to India, forms now a melancholy 
record of the last labour under the weight of which his 
splendid energies succumbed. ‘‘ War and Judgment” 
will, long be remembered as one of the most spirit- 
stirring of his many impressive and impassioned 
sermons. Preached before the Queen, it was published 
by Her Majesty’s command. There was a world of 
humanity in his earnest inquiry, ‘‘ How can we best 
relieve our deserving poor?” And a world of large 
and generous thought in his ‘‘ Concluding Address to 
the Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” Such were 


This was 


the works, such was the life, such was the death of 
Dr. Norman Macleod—a Gael by birth, a Cosmopolitan 
by sympathy, a Christian above all. 
fidelis, intra in gaudium Domini tut. 
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a, Peter Mactavish as a Monkey-god. “*I swear that I did see the horse—if 
not altogether!” 





Proud as a Cockatoo. On his native Heath. 


PPR above spirited sketches are from the pencil of the lamented Norman Macleod, and appear, together 
sy some others, in this month’s Contemporary Review. We are greatly indebted to the courtesy of the 
itor of that periodical for allowing us to reproduce them here. 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
no Bt. 


N a former article we noticed several sets of plans 
for new cottages, and glanced at certain practical 
ways of restoring old cottages where there was any 
element of solidity or substance remaining. We 
promised to recur to the subject with a special refer- 
ence to two patents for cheapening the cost of labourers’ 
dwellings, either of which, if it conld be made gene- 
rally available would be an undoubted godsend. The 
first of these is known as Tall’s Patent ; the second is 
a device of Benjamin Nicoll, of whom the world at 
large has heard more through his paletots than through 
the walls of concrete upon straw-mattress, which -he 
constructs also by means of a sewing-machine. Let 
us glance at each in their order. 

Mr. Tall’s material is of the nature of that same 
““beton”’ which is so much used as metal for the 
promenades and roadways of Paris, and of which Mr. 
William Robinson; the enterprising editor of the 
Garden, gave a very interesting account in his first 
work, ‘‘ The Gleanings from French Gardens.” Mr. 
Tall avails himself of a patent framework and scaf- 
folding in one, and this in neighbourhoods where 
gravel, rubbish, and rubble are cheap and plentiful is 
really the chief element of expense. The frame is two- 
fold, and into the interval between the outer and inner 
boarding is poured in a liquid state a mixture of oné 
part Portland Cement and four parts gravel. ,When 
this is set, the framework is unscrewed, and the wall 
is made; solid and concrete, a non-conductor of sound, 
and, better still, impervious to rats and mice, although 
for the purpose of spouts, pipes, and sewers, nothing 
is easier than to provide for these-by moveable wooden 
coves, placed in the needful positions whilst the 
cement is being consolidated. It appears that -these 
frames can be made available for any height of build- 
ing, and are constructed for house-building, wall-con- 
struction, and other purposes. Mr. Tall avers, and he 
has not been contradicted, so fat as we are aware, that 
his walling is half the cost of bricks and mortar, that 
his work is strong and lasting, and that it is so smooth 
as to obviate the need of more than one coat of internal 
plaster. Fifty pounds for a four roomed cottage would 
be a figure no one could complain of; and this Mr. 
Tall promises through his patent, supposing clay and 
gravel to be at hand. Unfortunately, this is not 
always the case. We ourselves have found it lost 
labour to experiment upon a block of cottages thus con- 
structed, because really the procuring of- the seemingly 
very cheap and plentiful material is rendered too ex- 
pensive by haulage from a distance. It is very con- 
ceivable that around great towns, where building goes 
on on a large scale, and gravel-pits and rubbish heaps 
abound, Tall’s Patent might be made to remunerate 
the purchaser, but we fear that the Commissioners 
“to enquire into the employment of young persons 
and women in agriculture” had some reason on their 
side when they threw cold water on it in their report, 
chiefly owing to the cost of the Patent apparatus. At 








confident as to his plan, has scores of completed illus- 
trations of his principle to appeal to, and cannot be 
said to have had any argument used against hin 
beyond the doubt whether his scheme would pay 
unless it were applied toa great number of cottages 
en masse. Whilst good service is rendered by detailing 
results of experiments, we doubt whether Government 
Commissioners do not err in discouraging, unless on 
sufficient. evidence, such projects as that of Mr. Tall. 
Mr. B. Nicoll’s scheme we have already referred to 
in passing. In it the walls are composed of slabs con- 
sisting of a straw fabric enclosed in an iron frame, and 
coated with Portland Cement. These slabs are of the 
size of nine feet by three, and of a thickness of three 
inches. The straw fabric, sewn together and com- 
pressed by rollers to the thickness of an inch is the 
centre of each slab, and after steeping in silicate, is set 
in a frame of iron carefully welded together. Small 
gravel and Seyssel asphalte come next, and when the 
lower edge has been embedded in a foundation of con- 
crete “‘an external coat” is applied of concrete, in the 
proportion.of six parts broken stone to one of cement, 
and ‘fan internal coating” half an inch thick. 
Although the fabric is but three inches thick, it is said 
to be as strong as nine-inch brickwork, and warm in 
winter, whilst cool in summer. The roof, of a thinner 
texture, can be made by the same process; and, with 
some other contrivances of Mr. Nicoll’s in regard to 
“joining and glazing,” his architect calculates that a 
single storey cottage with three bedrooms may be built 
for £85. It would cost little for repairs, because proof 
against fire and impervious to damp. Everything 
depends upon the testing by independent and unpre- 
judiced judges of such plans as these. Architects, 
Boards of Works, and Commissioners are too apt to 
pooh-pooh that which seems cheap upon the grand 
assumption, that it must needs therefore be nasty. But 
not the less is the problem of ‘“ housing the poor” 
crying out—the stone from the wall, and the beam 
from the timber—for an answer which will not brook 
delay. Certain it is that the cheaper a cottage can be 
built and built soundly and substantially the more 
decent, wholesome, and creditable dwellings will be 
built in the place of existing huts and hovels. What 
is wanted is not necessarily a dodge for superseding 
brick and mortar, but a solution of the problem how to 
secure the greatest amount of convenience, healthful- 
ness, and sound work at the least cost. And such is 
the posture of affairs that it behoves us not to study 
the eye too much, however delightful it be to a landlord 
to see model cottages with fancy gables and porticoes 
dotting here and there their trim allotments by the 
roadside or along the railway. These hobbies, one 
knows, cost money; and if instead of each pair of 
these, a couple of pairs of plain, substantial, economic 
cottages had been built, why then, we know, there 
would be so much the less cause ‘‘ for the enemy to 
blaspheme,” for the agricultural labourer to complain, 
and for the noble or ignoble agitators, who, just at 
present, are stumping the country, to set the working 
class against its natural friends and protectors, the 
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ing and conscientious masters of the soil. 

Indeed, there is a sort of defect of fitness in the 
pretty picture cottages, which many landlords erect in 
the pride of their hearts for labourers who have not 
been educated up to the point of appreciating them or 
caring to liveinthem. If the truth were known, the 
well-fitting door which shuts out wind and rain is 
sometimes not half so welcome to the rustic tenant as 
the old creaky, chinky, boarding which it has super- 
seded. By all means, then, the beginnings of reform 
should be characterised by plainness and absence of the 
elaborate. We have looked again and again through 
the ‘‘ Examples of Labourers’ Cottages,” which Mr. 
Birch, the architect, a medal.ist of the Society of Arts, 
published last year, for a design of sufficient simplicity 
to ensure moderation as to. outlay. His patrons are 
some of our chief philanthropists, some of our fore- 
most noblemen and landed gentry. And his estimates, 
we allow, are not at all exorbitant, only what security 
have we that, without his supervision as architect, or 
even with it, builders would be found to undertake to 
build such cottages at his figure. By all means let us 
have picturesqueness, if compatible with economy; by 
no means, such ugly, tame, flat-looking affairs as we 
noticed in a former article. But the real benefactor of 
the working classes, from the architectural standpoint, 
will be he who shall design such simple dwellings, 
single or in blocks, as may be compatible with remu- 
nerativeness, and yet not, by consequence, ugly or 
frightful to the eye. 

As to the sanitary and economic questions connected 
with cottage building a good deal of light will be found 
in a pamphlet recently published by Mr. Bailey 
Denton, junior, the suggestions of which are another 
argument for docking designs of all superfluous orna- 
ment, to the end that the retrenchment may subserve 
the outlay of what is saved upon the needful sanitary 
provisions. In this pamphlet will be found the 
statistics of the Board of Health, and of the Royal 
Agricultural Scciety’s Cottage-Design Committee 
touching the cubical area of breathing space absolutely 
necessary, the nature and extent of offices, drainage 
and water supply, and other matters which no newly- 
built cottage should be without. As to building 
material, Mr. Denton goes in for well-burnt brick and 
Baltic fir-timber, though he accepts home-grown larch, 
if properly soaked in lime solution, as an equivalent 
for the latter. About concrete, though he is obviously 
a little incredulous, he cautiously suspends his judg- 
ment. Of his plans, which are commendably plain, 
simple, and practical, the worst we have to say is that 
they are not cheap. His cheapest pair of cottages cost 
£265, one pair costing £296. Still the pamphlet, 
which consists of but eight pages, and may be had for 
a shilling at the Gardeners’ Chronicle office, is quite 
worth getting and keeping for reference, as regards 
sanitary and architectural requirements, and as going 
into details, which a good many architects think that 
proprietors ought to know by the light of nature. 

It needs be added—touching new or renewed 
cottages—that a landlord must make up his mind to be 


somewhat sluggish and inert but the always well-mean- 
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at some trouble to keep them up to the mark. He 
will not always find the “ veteres coloni,” to whom he 
does not like to say “‘ migrate” take kindly to them, or 
keep them in order and repair. He must expect them 
to be like the cattle, transferred from an old shed to 
new and model “ booseys,” a little shy and awkward. 
He must enact a law against lodgers, or the sanitary 
provisions will have been nugatory. But if he can 
make up his mind to this trouble, as an addition to his 
outlay, he will deserve to rank as a benefactor to his 
age and country. We shall hope, in another article, to 
deal with gardens and allotments. 


‘ 


WORDS, THINGS, AND THOUGHTS. 


ECENT studies in the science of language have 
given a new value to some old disquisitions as 

to words, things, and thoughts. The poetry of 
language fascinates many minds, and fanciful distinc- 
tions are attempted, separating men and brutes, reason 
and instinct, memory and thought, names and ideas, 
in the. most erratic and bewildering fashion. For 
example, language is defined as something wholly and 
radically different from other methods of expression, 
and so closely that deaf-mutes and the blind are 
lowered into the ranks of what we call the dumb 
animals. But it would be better to form a scale, rang- 
ing from touch up to articulate language, through 
sounds and signs. Ants and bees make themselves 
understood to each other by touch and motion, birds 
have their own peculiar means of communication, and 
domestic animals, though they have no language of 
their own, respond to the names we give to them, obey 
our directions, and learn to read and sympathise with 
our words and tempers. A dog will dream as he sleeps 
by the fire, and it is questionable whether his howling 
when music is heard is not more imitation than 
misery. 
Underlying all the questions we have referred to is 
the problem of thought and speech. Man has been 
called the Namer, and undoubtedly the bestowal of 
names upon things, qualities, and ideas is pre- 
eminently human. No brutes have ever advanced to 
this height of perfection. Sore dim perception may 
be theirs, but classification and abstract ideas are 
beyond them. Still the very fact that they can hold 
communication with each other, in their simple way, 
without a svstem of words, throws a new light upon 
the connection between language and thought. We 
have grown so accustomed to associate words and 
ideas, as Locke says, that we are apt to suppose a 
natural connection between them, whereas it is one of 
association, frequently arbitrary, and liable to vary 


with individuals and different degrees of culture. A 
cannot count ten, and therefore the word 


savage 
suggests no definite idea to him; he has never seen a 


book, and consequently he has neither‘the word nor 
the mental association raised by it. But it is possible 
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to count ten on the fingers for him and show him a 


book, so that he can establish in his own mind the 


connection between the name and the thing. This 
connection has to be established in the early expe- 
rience of every human being. A name isa sign, a classi- 
fication, or a description, capable of exciting in the 
mind of another the same idea or ideas present to the 
mind of the speaker or the writer. ‘Thus by means of 
a ‘common language an interchange of thought is 
possible, and the more men are agreed in their mean- 
ing of terms, the more likely they are to understand 
each other and amicably settle their differences. The 
number of words in our memories is some indication 
of the range of our ideas. Ordinary individuals do 
not use more than 300 out of the 50,000 words in the 
English vocabulary. Well-educated persons employ 
from 3,000 to 4,000. It is estimated that Shakespeare 
used 15,000, and Milton 8,000, whilst the recognised 
version of the Old Testament contains 5,642 words. 

An interesting part of the main question is the pro- 
cess whereby the mind rises from simple words to 
general terms, from simple to abstract ideas. The 
child who calls every man papa has offered a puzzle to 
many metaphysicians. It has been contended that we 
rise from particulars to generals, and from generals to 
particulars. Papa denotes the child’s father and all 
men, or all men, including the child’s father. Sir 
William Hamilton has fused the two theories in a 
better one. The language of children, he says, at 
first expresses the vague and the confused, and out of 
this two processes are pursued—first the universal is 
elaborated, and theh the individual is formed by 
analysis. In other words, papa is a vague term, 
having no definite meaning to the child, all men are 
called by the same term, and then papa is restricted to 
the child’s own father, and other men are definitised as 
individuals, as uncle, grandfather, milkman, postman, 
oraman. ‘ Between two sheep an ordinary spectator 
can probably apprehend no difference, and if they were 
twice presented to him, he would be unable to dis- 
criminate the one from the other. But a shepherd can 
distinguish every individual sheep ; and why? Because 
he has descended from the vague knowledge we all 
have of sheep, to a definite knowledge of qualities by 
which each is contrasted from its neighbour,” Abstract 
ideas are wholly out of the range of animals, because 
they cannot build them up in their minds or group 
them into words. By names, as Locke says, we are 
enabled “‘ to consider things, and discourse of them, as 
it were, in bundles.” 

Can ‘we think without words? Not after we have 
learned a language says one, with some degree of truth. 
But thought is something far higher than arranging 
words, like beads on a string, or grouping sentences as 
we would gather together a bouquet of - flowers. 
Thought and expression do not keep pace with each 
other, for many of our thoughts lie between the 
sentences and are never more than _half-expressed. 
Many thoughts come to us from what we may call the 
unconscious side of being. Hidden processes, nearly 
unknown to us, have fashioned or developed them, and 
at some strange moment or crisis of our lives they 





come out, with such a sense of our own personality © 


about them, that we immediately recognise them as 
our own. How were they formed? Do we fumble 
with words in our moods of abstraction? Surely not, 
for we can think enough to fill a page ere we can 
write down half-a-dozen sentences. What, then, are 
the right relations between thought and speech? 
“ Thought,” says Plato, “‘is the soul’s hidden speech.” 
** Speech,” says another, “‘is the soul’s open thought.” 
“Language,” affirms Carlyle,” is the flesh-garment, 
the body of thought.” These are good and useful 
sayings, but they do not explain much. Lofty thought 
and facility of expression are by no means inevitably 
co-existent in any one individual. There are thoughts 
too deep for utterance, as there are feelings too deep for 
tears. The simultaneousness of thought and speech is 
a gift, an acquirement, and not a common possession. 
The deep thinker and the ready writer are altogether 
different persons. Cause and effect are not always 
confused. Lightning and thunder are sometimes so 
closely conjoined that we do not first see the flash and 
then hear the noise, but we actually seem to see both. 
It is so with words and thoughts. When mental 
activity is intense and vivid, we cannot separate the 
two conditions, but, in the majority of instances, we 
find thinking to precede speaking, and that thought 
has been no mere word-exercise, for there is hesitation 
and choice, and expression is slow, gradual, and accu- 
mulative. 

Thus far we may have carried the reader with us, 
but, fortified by high opinion, he may contend, with 
Max Miiller, that thought, “‘in the sense of reasoning, 
is impossible without language.” This may mean one 
of two things; either that without a system of language 
no reason would be possible to human beings, or that 
without words no reasoning powers can proceed in the 
mind of an individual. Admitting the first, we must 
dispute the second, Newton tells us how some of 
his discoveries, involving large processes of demonstra- 


tion, came to him in flashes, as efforts of pure thought. ~ 


Many of our most severe exercises in excogitation are 
carried on almost without words, or mental images of 
them, though here and there they serve to hold up our 
gossamer lines, and supply us with new points of 
departure. But when we come to expression we must 
either use symbols or words, and we shall frequently 
find it difficult to select those most capable of convey- 
ing our arguments and ideas. Condillac styled science 
“a well-made language,” but the very reverse is the 
truth. The nature and properties of objects must be 
well known before they can be well described. ‘‘ There 
can not be a greater error,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, “ than 
to imagine that thought can be carried on with nothing 
in our mind but names, or that we can make the names 
think for us.” 


Language is an artificial memory, and in this sense _ 
every new word, when once understood, is an intellec- - 


tual accession. It is in this sense, we presume, that 


Milton speaks of language as an instrument of informa- = 
tion. It is said that Chatham used to study a 
dictionary when preparing a great speech in order the 
better to drape his ideas. 


But no sage would ever 
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advise a student to confine his reading in this way. 
He would miss the stimulus of thought, and the charm 
of personality. Coleridge’s homely definition of prose, 
as ‘words in their best order,” and of poetry as ‘‘ the 
best words in the best order,” is a mere surface one, 
and confuses thought and expression, style and subject- 
matter. Poor thought and grand words we call bathos, 
whether we are speaking of poetry or prose. 

But to return to memory. Do we remember without 
words? Certainly. We repeat the ideas of others in 
words of our own. ‘The ideas and not the words have 
remained. Sometimes the converse is the case, and 
the ideas remain with the words. In fact, ideas recall 
words, and words ideas in the most beautiful alterna- 
tions. But our ideas often fade. As Locke finely 
says, “‘ our minds represent to us those tombs to which 
we are approaching; where, though the brass and 
marble remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by 
time, and the imagery moulders away.” Language 
assists us in preserving them; it is the brass and the 
marble, suggesting inscription and imagery. Many of 
our reminiscences are exceedingly, tantalisingly, ideal. 
Buoyantly we float in an atmosphere of summer 
memory, living rather than thinking, enjoying rather 
than caring to express. A scent of new-mown hay, 
and we are no longer masters of ourselves; ihe bleat 
of lambs in the street, and our pure childhood returns 
upon us in a flood. Old kingdoms of thought open, 
and silence is golden. Our memory is neither 
herbarium, alphabet, nor dictionary. Thinking, no less 
than remembering, which is only thought passing from 
an unconscious to a conscious state once more, is no 
more allied to the shaking of peas in a box than real 
prayer is allied to the revolutions of a Tartar praying- 
machine, 


—_—_—__—¢— 


HERALDS’ COLLEGE. 





IR W.- BETHA\M, in an address at the Warwick 
. Congress of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, 1847, remarked that he heard Mr. Babbage, the 
inventor of the calculating machine, say that in 
answer to some complimentary observation on his 
scientific acquirements, he told the member of a depu- 
tation that there was one science he would never con- 
descend to study—viz., heraldry. Mr. Babbage said the 
addressers hailed this remark with their approval. In 
answer to this Sir W. Betham related this anecdote :— 


“An altercation took place in the house of Lords when I was 
a boy, between Lord Thurlow, then Chancellor, and the Duke of 


| Grafton, in consequence of the latter having made use of the 


term upstart peers. The Chancellor retorted: ‘The noble Duke 
talks of upstart peers; I thank my God I owe not my rise in life 
to the infamy of any woman whatever ’—an allusion not neces- 
sary to be explained. Dr. Watson, then Bishop of Llandaff, 
rose, with a dignity for which he was eminently distinguished, 
and addressed their lordships in these words: ‘ My lords, I cannot 
but deprecate the language we have just heard as most un- 
seemly in such an assembly; I am an old man, but I never knew a 
man despise genealogy and rank who had any to boast of ; but, on the 





other hand, I never knew a man boast of his pedigree w a Jo 
thing else to boast of.’”’* aE oe 
This sentence deserves to be written in letters of gold. 
We must also quote Bacon: “ It is a reverend thing to 
see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see 
a fair timber tree sound and perfect; how much more 
to behold an ancient noble family which hath stood 
against the waves and weathers of time,” and the Rev. 
Mark Noble: “I must not give up my attachment to 
genealogy and everything relating to it because it is the 
greatest spur to noble and gallant actions,” and this 
eloquent passage from Lord Lindsay’s “ Lives of the 
Lindsays”: ‘‘The age of chivalry may be past—the 
knight may no more be seen issuing from the embattled 
portal-arch on his barbed charger, his lance glittering 
in the sun, his banner streaming to the breeze,—but 
the spirit of chivalry can never die; through every 
change of external circumstances, through faction and 
tumult, through trial and suffering, through good 
report and evil report, still that spirit burns like love, 
the brighter and purer; still even in the rgth century, 
lights up its holiest shrine, the heart of that champion 
of the widow, that father of the fatherless, that liege- 
man of his God, his king, and his country, the noble- 
hearted, but lowly-minded, Christian gentleman of 
England.” 

It is because we know that the study of heraldry 
fosters such sentiments as those expressed in the above 
passages that we wish the College of its chief pro- 
fessors to be placed upon a different footing. True, it 
is that heralds may appear at coronations and public 
ceremonials in gorgeously-embroidered tabards, but 
when John Smith and William Jones can assume any 
armorial device without let or hindrance, provided they 
pay the tax required by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, there must be something radically wrong with 
the College of Arms. 

We do not want to see the old prerogatives of the 
medizval heralds revived. Charles I. made himself 
very unpopular by ordering the heralds to visit 
churches and mansions, to inspect the arms set up in 
them, and deface the same if they considered them 
faulty.t And not only so, they were empowered to 
‘make infamous by proclamation at courts of assize 
all persons who had, without sufficient warrant, 
assumed the title of esquire or gentleman. The Court 
of Chivalry was established in this reign, and an ex- © 
tremely arbitrary court it was. A man named West 
assumed the arms of West, Lord Delawarr, and was 
fined £500. As late as 1732 this court summoned a 
Mrs. Radburne “ for using divers ensigns at the funeral 
of her husband not pertaining to his condition ;” Mr. 
Ladbrook for using arms at a funeral not legally 
belonging to the defunct; and Sir John Blunt, who 
made a fortune in the South Sea Bubble, for assuming, 
without right, the arms of the ancient family of Blount, 
of Sodington. Of course the penalties could not be 








* Journal of the British Archeological Association m1. 150. 

+ Im-the reign of James I. (1623) fifty-four persons were publicly 
disclaimed at Salisbury by the heralds for using arms for which they 
had no authority. 
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enforced. Five years before they had _ successfully 
prosecuted an impostor named Harman, who pre- 
tended to be a herald. He was actually sentenced at 
Beccles to be placed in the pillory, fined, and im- 
prisoned. A writer in Notes and Queries says that the 
last instance when a person was deprived of his coat 
armour occurred eighty years ago. The heralds then 
painted out the arms on the panel of some rich citizen’s 
carriage in the City. 

We do not mean to say that the heralds “‘ do nothing 
and have plenty of money for doing it,”—as a body they 
are badly paid. The thirteen heralds only receive 
£252 18s. besides fees for search, grants of arms and fees 
on creation of dignities. From all sources their income 
does not exceed {600 a year. It does not appear that 
many people avail themselves of the privilege of a 
grant of arms duly authorised by the College. It is 
unreasonable to expect an ordinary Briton to pay what 
some would call a considerable sum when he can 
assume a magnificent “‘ coat’ for nothing. Ifa Royal 
Commission is appointed to enquire into the working 
of Heralds’ College—and why should it not be, for is not 
this an age of Commissions !—we think the Commis- 
sioners would recommend a reduction in the fees. Let 
us see what these are now. For grants on voluntary 
application £66 ros. and {10 stamp duty; under Royal 
licences £66 ros. and £48 17s. 6d. for exemplifications 
(£3 10s. of which goes to the Home Office); for grants 
of supporters £55; for grants to wives or spinsters 
£53 and £10 stamp duty; for grants of quarterings 
£42 108. and {10 stamp duty; for grants of crests 
£42 Ios. and {10 stamp duty; and for change of name 
£44 13s. (whereof {10 2s. 6d. goes to the Home 
Office). 

Now, if these fees were materially reduced, there is 
no doubt that many persons, who now shrink from 
expense, would be glad to have arms granted by such 
a body. At the present time they content themselves 
with sending “‘ their name and county,” for that is-all 
that appears necessary to some person who professes 
to ‘‘ find” arms in that free and easy manner, and they 
receive a nicely coloured shield or crest, as the case 
may be, which is straightway blazoned on the panels of 
the carriage, and appears on the plate and note-paper. 

It is interesting to note the high position the herald* 
occupied in the middle ages. Noble truly observes, 
“Their consequence was great in the court, in the 
camp, and still more than either, in the council; as 
negotiators they had great influence; they were con- 
spicuous for judgment, learning, and elegance; they 
gained honour whenever they were employed.” 
Edward III. gave them the exclusive right of deciding 
the question relating to the adoption of coat-armour. 
It was sometimes a difficult thing to decide who were 
entitled to bear coat-armour, particularly when the 
“merchant princes” of the fifteenth century arose. 
Let us see how Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of 
Sopéwell, got over the gentility of Scriptural personages 


in her famous Boke of St. Albans :—‘‘Criste was a 
gentylman of his moder’s behalve, and bare cotarmure 
of annseturis. The iiij Evangelists berith wittenese 
of Cristis workys in the Gospell with all the appostilles. 
They were Jewys, and of gentylmen come by the right 
lyne of that worthy conqueroure, Judas Machabeus, 
but that by succession of tyme the kynrade fell to 
poverty, after the destruction of Judas Machabeus, 
and then they fell to laboris, and ware calde no gentil- 
men, and the iiij doctores of holi church, Seynt Jerom, 
Ambrose, Augustyn, and Gregori war gentilmen of 
blode and of cotarmures.” The good prioress might 
satisfy her mind in this manner, but a herald had to 
decide claims to antiquity almost as apocryphal as that 
of the family whose ancestors had an ark of their own 
at the flood, or the impious pretension of the following 
sentence placed on their house by a Shropshire family, 
the Belascoes, ‘‘ Before God was God, or the sun shone 
upon the rocks, already was the house of Belascoe 
noble.” Did not a French family, De Levis, in a 
picture of the Deluge, have their ancestor painted, 
swimnting to the ark with the family papers in his 
mouth ? 

The heralds were about 1425 regularly constituted 
a corporate body. Richard III., in 1483, added to 
their privileges, and gave them a house called ‘‘ Colde 
Arbor,”* in the parish of All Hallows the Less. Nor- 
roy and Surroy, Kings of Arms, had existed in the reign 
of Edward III., but Henry V., changed the latter to 
Clarenceux in compliment to his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, and appointed the garter king as president. 
A considerable part of the duties of the heralds con- 
sisted in arranging the funerals of peers and distin- 
guished personages. At coronations and great cere- 
monials they had valuable perquisites. A list of fees 
is preserved among the Ashmolean MSS., and from 
this it appears that at a coronation they had {100 
(equal to £1200 or £1500 now), and on “‘the king 
marrying a wife £50, with the giftes of the king’s and 
queen’s uppermost garments.” When they went out 
of the country garter king had 8s. a day, other kings 
7s., heralds 4s., and pursuivants 2s.t 

Henry VII. turned the college out of their house, 
and made them take up their quarters at a house called 
Rounceval (on the site of the present Northumberland 
House) which had been a cell to the priory of that 
name in Navarre. Henry VIII. was very fond of 
heraldry, and the heralds made a goodly show on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Mary, in 1554, gave the heralds Derby House on 
St. Benett’s Hill, near St. Paul’s Churchyard. Her 
successor was very fond of pageantry, and the heralds 
reaped a good harvest of fees in the reign of ‘‘ good 
Queen Bess,” by granting coats armorial to those 
adventurers who had been enriched by the spoils of 
foreign lands. Mr. Lower says that Cooke, Clarenceux, 
granted more than 500 coats, and the two Dethicks 
twice that number in this reign. The officers of arms 





* The word is derived from low Latin heraldus, German herold or 
haren, to cry aloud—i.e., a proclaimer. The word heraldus occurs in 
the imperial constitutions of Frederick Barbarossa, in 1152. ‘The 
earliest mention of a herald in England is in a roll of 12 Edward III, 





* Arbor or harbour isa retreat, but the meaning of cold is not so 
apparent. 

+ Part’ of the duty of a pursuivant was the pursuit of suspected 
persons, hence their title from poursuivre, to follow or pursue. 
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had considerable difficulty in keeping adventurers out 
of their field. A man named Dawkeyns, who pretended 
to grant pedigrees, had his ears cut off, and was placed 
in the pillory. 

The heralds granted many coats during the Common- 
wealth. They mustered in force at the funeral of 
Cromwell, at which £28,000 was spent, £500 of ‘which 
went to them. In 1666 the buildings of the college 
were destroyed by the great fire, but the valuable 
genealogical documents were saved. In 1683 the pre- 
sent buildings were erected by Sir C. Wren. The 
college is well worth a visit. The heraldic student 
will look with interest on the portraits of Sir Gilbert 
Dethick, garter; John Anstis, garter; Peter le Neve, 
Norroy; John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, &c. There 
is also the Warwick roll, with figures of the Earls of 
Warwick from the Conquest to Richard III. to be 
seen, a tournament roll temp. Henry VIII., a sword, 
dagger, and ring, said to have belonged to James-IV. 
of Scotland, and last, not least, a pedigree F the Saxon 
kings from Adam. 

There are now fourteen heralds in England appointed 
by the Earl Marshal. ‘These consist of four Kings of 
of Arms, Garter; Clarenceux, having jurisdiction over 
all parts south of the Trent ; Norroy, north of the same 
river, and Bath whose jurisdiction extends to the 
Principality of Wales. The six heralds are Somerset, 
Chester, Windsor, Richmond, Lancaster, and York; 
and the four pursuivants, Rouge Dragon, Portcullis, 
Blue Mantle, and Rouge Croix. Lord Lyon is the 
title of the heraldic king for Scotland, and Ulster for 
Ireland. 


ere ey 


THE SHRINE OF ST. ALBAN. 





N June 17th the Church of England commemorated 
the martyrdom of St. Alban, the Proto-Martyr,* 
and we purpose in this paper giving an account of the 
recent interesting discovery of the greater portion of 
the stone work of the celebrated shrine in St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church. 
_ Camden tells us that Alban was born at Verulamium 
in the third century, and died c. 303. At the latter 
date Diocletian’s persecution against the Christians 
had spread to Britain. One of the sect, Amphibalus, a 
priest of Caerleon, sought refuge with Alban, and con- 
verted him to the faith. The priest, being pursued by 
the Romans, escaped in the garments of Alban, and 
the latter gave himself up to the incensed soldiers. 
Refusing the customary test of sacrifice, he was 
scourged and beheaded. Bede is careful to tell us that 
the headsman was so impressed with the miracles 
which took place at the time that he shared the martyr’s 
death. Bishops Germanus and Lupus had the remains 
exhumed, and placed in a chapel with other relics, but 





* All the ancient calendars of the modern Roman Church agree in 
celebrating the martyrdom on June 22. Commemorating it on June 17 
— of our calendar probably made a mistake between XXII. 





on the invasion of the Saxons this building is said to 
have been levelled with the ground and the sacred con- 
tents lost sight of. Matthew Paris evidently thinks 
the original building was not entirely destroyed, and 
that it was to that building that Offa, in the 36th year 
of his reign (791), conveyed the body of the saint which 
had been “ miraculously” pointed out to him. The 
shrines of .St. Cuthbert and St. Edward tae Confessor 
always contained their bodies without the shadow of a 
doubt, but the account of the vicissitudes of the relics 
of St. Alban (canonised c. 792) from the supernatural 
light which conducted Offa to the place where the body 
was found, makes it very doubtful if the bones of the 
proto-martyr ever occupied that sumptuous shrine. 
We must remember that it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to a great abbey to have its shrine or shrines at 
which enthusiastic devotees might deposit their offer- 
ings, these forming often the chief revenue of the 
monastic foundation. 

The recovered bones were, in 950, stolen by the 
Danes, who took them to Denmark and placed them in 
a shrine there. They did not*take them all, but the 
sacristan at St. Alban’s was equal to the occasion, and, 
first entering the Danish monastery in a menial capa- 
city, he became sacristan, and succeeded in abstracting 
the bones. In 1o§1 £lfric (the eleventh Abbot) re- 
quested the monks of Ely to take care of the relics for 
fear of the Danes, but sent them another set of bones, 
concealing the real ones. After a time he requested 
the Ely brothers to give them up, but this-they would 
not do. At last, after the Pope had interfered, they 
agreed to return them, but sent another set, so that 
there were three series of the saint’s bones. The 
matter was not settled until about the middle of the 
twelfth century, when the commissioner appointed by 
Pope Adrian IV. were satisfied that the monks of Ely 
had been deceived, and that St. Alban’s Abbey possessed 
the real bones. 

Let us now consider the history of the shrine and its 
appearance in the middle ages. Asarule these shrines 
consisted of two distinct parts, a stone altar-tomb or 
pedestal go receive the feretrum, or bier-like receptacle 
containing the body of the saint. The latter was 
generally over-laid with plates of gold and silver, and 
richly decorated with enamels, gems, &c. We might 
say that a shrine consisted of three parts, for the body 
was often placed in a metal case called a chdsse before 
being placed in the feretrum. A cover, which could be 
raised or depressed by ropes at pleasure, concealed the 
costly upper part of the shrine, so that a person enter- 
ing the church on an ordinary occasion would see only 
the stone pedestal of the shrine with a cover formed 
like the roof of a church above it. 

Previous to the abbacy of Geoffrey de Gorham 
(1119-46) the shrine was probably before the high altar, 
but that abbot caused a sumptuous receptacle to be 
constructed by a celebrated goldsmith named Anketill 
or Awketill, and placed behind the high altar. At this 
period there was no stone pedestal or feretrum, but the 
relics were contained in a chasse. In a paper on the 
subject in the Architect, April 27th, 1872, Mr. Edward 
W. Godwin, F.S.A., considers that an architectural 
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pedestal and feretrum were first constructed by Abbot 
Simon (1167-83). It was elevated considerably, so 
that the officiating priest at mass could see it distinctly. 
This was the shrine which Matthew Paris saw, and he 
observes that “he had never seen a shrine more 
splendid and noble.” The sides of the feretrum were 
richly decorated with scenes in the life of St. Alban, 
embossed in gold and silver. A representation of the 
Virgin and Child appeared at the west end, a crucifix at 
the other. A rich canopy decorated with crystals 
towered over the whole. 

We have chronicled the wonderful adventures of the 
bones of St. Alban, but to make confusion worse con- 
founded we are told that in 1256, during the abbacy of 
John of Hertford, some workmen discovered the real 
tomb of the saint, or that in which the body had been 
placed 970 years before. This discovery did not seem 
in the least to disturb the monastic authorities. A 
miracle or two was performed at the new tomb, and 
when some sceptical persons still preferred the old 
set of bones, the difficulty (says Mr. Holt in a paper 
read before the British’ Archeological Association at 
St. Alban’s) was got over by mixing the whole together. 
In the next year the feretrwm was carried to the Church 
of St. Mary in the Fields to stay the plague of rain, 
which miracle was duly performed. The pedestal now 
so happily recovered was constructed by Abbot John 
de Marinis or Maryus (1302-8), this being placed in its 
present position. According to Thomas Walsingham, 
the cost was 820 marks. An account of these works 
is given in “‘ Gesta Abbatum Monasterit Sancti Albani a 
Thomas Walsingham, regnante Ricardo Secundo compilata,” 
edited by H. F. Riley (3 vols., Longmans, 1867). 
Thomas de la Mare (1381) added rich ornaments to the 
shrine, and John of Wheathamstead caused a figure of 
the saint, enriched with gold and silver, to be sus- 
pended over the shrine. Previous to the time of Abbot 
William of Wallingford the shrine could be seen from 
all parts of the church, but he constructed the present 
altar screen, shutting it out from view. The policy 
was tried of only showing it on rare occasions, but the 
history of the shrine during the fifteenth and early part 
of the sixteenth century is one of gradual decline. 

The shrine has always been one which kings de- 
lighted to honour, and we will now briefly note some of 
the royal offerings with which it was enriched. Henry 
III., in 1244, presented a rich pall and three bracelets 
of gold; in 1251 two necklaces; and six years latera 
costly bracelet, rings, and “‘a large silver cup to 
receive the dust and ashes of the venerable martyr,” 
probably the relics from the newly discovered tomb 
before mentioned. In 1268 the king came with his 
son, afterwards Edward I., and offered rich palls, 

~bracelets, golden rings, and ‘twelve talents.” Ed- 
ward, when king, presented a large image of silver gilt. 
There is no actual record of the visit of Edward III. to 
the,abbey, but he certainly bestowed a crucifix of gold 
set with pearls, {100 in money, and a large cup of 
silver gilt. Queen Philippa gave cloth of gold of great 
value after the birth of her son at Langley, but it is not 
a whether this was presented to the shrine or 
not, , 





The spoil taken from the shrine at the dissolution of 
monasteries must have been of immense value. Crom- 
well gave his visitors special instructions always to 
look out for plate and jewels, knowing his master’s 
greed. Ina paper of private instructions we have this 
entry: “Item, to remember all the jewels of all the 
monasteries in England, and specially for the cross at 
St. Paul’s of emeralds” (Ellis Orig. Letters, ii. 120). 
The amount of plate thus appropriated by the king is 
in the account roll of the king’s jewel keeper set down 
at 14,531 oz. of gold, 207,635 of silver gilt, and 67,000 oz. 
of silver, or about nine tons of gold and silver plate.* 
We are not aware what portion of this was stolen from 
St. Alban’s Abbey. According to a writer in the 
Builder, May 4, 1872, the intelligent mason (named 
Smith) who has put together the rescued fragments of 
the shrine concludes from the “forms of the fractures 
where cramps have been torn out that the whole was 
violently overturned by some battering force, and 
crashing down in a mass, the greater portion at least of 
the breakages were made at once, and that it needed 
no iconoclastic fury to carry further the destruction 
that the weight of some of the stones and the form of 
others sufficiently accounted for.” When the shrine 
was thus destroyed a portion of the church, the beauti- 
ful Lady Chapel, now a school, and the ambulatory, 
were divided from the principal portion of the edifice 
which became the parish church. The materials of the 
shrine were therefore handy for blocking up the arches 
communicating with the ambulatory,t and here they 
were found. A few pieces had been discovered before 
by Dr. Nicholson in 1848, and when Mr. Scott made 
his report in April, 1871, he stated that these filled-up 
arches would probably be found to be a mine of arche- 
ological wealth. This they proved to be; indeed, very 
few pieces are now missing, and the fragments have 
been fitted together under the able direction of Mr. 
Chapple, clerk of the works, so that we now look upon 
va medieval shrine before which so many pilgrims 

nelt. 

These shrines are of excessive rarity; in fact the 
Westminster and Ely examples are the only ones which 
have been spared to us.{ Capital photographs have 
been taken of the St. Alban’s shrine by Mr. Downer, of 
Watford. It is chiefly of Purbeck mar¥le, with clunch 
groining and panels, and in size measures g feet high, 
8ft. 6in. from east to west, and 3 feet wide. Open 
niches on each side, 23in. high and 2ft. o}in. long, 
probably contained the offerings of the faithful, but 
they did not come to the ground so as to enable 
devotees to creep inside, as we know was the case with 
some of the medieval shrines, but the lower part is 
occupied with traceried panels. The sides and backs 
of each niche have panelling and tracery coloured red 
and blue, gold fleur-de-lis, and other polychromatic 
decorations. Above the niches, on the outside, we 














* This account roll has been printed for the Abbotsford Club by Mr. 
Turnbull. 





+ The ambulatory is a public passage way, thus cutting off the Lady 
Chapel from the rest of the church. . 


} Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 1863, p. 128. 
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have pediments, enriched with foliage, and throned 
figures (14in. high) between them, and angels swinging 
censers. Above the opening at the east end King Offa 
appears; above that, at the west, is a carving of the 
decollation of St. Alban. The whole is crowned by a 
fine cornice of undercut foliage, and in the top slab six 
holes appear, which probably received the metal rods 
or pillars which supported the metal canopy of the 
feretrum. Mr. Godwin, in the paper above quoted, 
says :—‘‘ The whole structure is replete with a delicacy 
and crispness which suggests metal rather than stone, 
whilst the design, especially that of the isolated parts, 
indicates an unmistakeable metallic parentage. In the 
carving of the crockets there is a most extraordinary 
change; those at the east end are more modelled, 
rounder, and later looking than the others; those at 
the west end look as if made in separate pieces of 
wrought iron, and then turned to marble.” The top 
slab is of early thirteenth century work, or a century 
earlier than the other portions, and Mr. Godwin’s 
statement that the floor of the niches is sunk 13 inches 
below the front string-course, so that objects placed in 
the niche would not slip out, strengthens the supposition 
that the niches were destined for the reception of costly 
offerings. 





REVIEWS. 


Six Months in California. By J. G. PLaver-Frowp. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 


Some years ago, during the first Gold Fever, the name 
of California was on everyone’s lips. The excitement that 
then prevailed was something wonderful, and the strange 
and often fabulous stories told of marvellous successes 
brought thousands of people from England, America, and 
elsewhere, to join in the search for gold. When gold was 
discovered in Australia much of this excitement took a 
new direction, and a large portion of the stream of emigra- 
tion became diverted from California to the new gold-fields. 
But even now we in England are apt to look upon 
California almost entirely as a large gold-field, where a 
rough, not to say rowdy, population of diggers, with a taste 
for Lynch law, gamble away much of their rapidly acquired 
wealth, and indulge from time to time in free fights, and in 
shootirg each other in the bars and grog-shops. It will, 
therefore, be somewhat new to many people to hear that 
California is a country of vast wealth in all kinds of natural 
products, and that, to use the words of Mr. Frowd, “ to-day 
San Francisco is as orderly a city as any in the Union— 
certainly more so than New York.” 

Mr. Frowd travelled to California by the Central Pacific 
Railroad, that wonderful specimen of American enterprise 
and skill. At New York, from whence the Railway starts, 
he was struck by the glaring newness that prevails every- 
where. “The houses, the shops, the very pavement, look 
as though they had been all made by contract and finished 
within the hour.” At Truckee he jeft the railroad for an 
excursion to Lake Tahoe, which must te a grand sight. 
“‘ Surrounded on every side by snow-clad hills, whose sides 
are covered with pine-forests, all of which are reflected as 





in a mirror, it looks like a painted lake. There is a sense 
of mystery in its unfathomable depths, a feeling of awe at 
this volume of water suspended six thousand feet in the 
air, never varying in its height, never frozen over like 
neighbouring lakes, of such rarified nature that wood sinks 
in it and man cannot swim in it, the crater of an extinct 
volcano, fire substituted by water, fed by the everlasting 
snows, and full of great fish, bred heaven only knows how. 
I look upon Lake Tahoe as one of the most striking objects 
in Californian scenery.” Returning to the Railroad, Mr. 
Frowd travels by it to Summit Station, 240 miles from 
San Francisco, when he encounters the Snow-sheds, which 
he thus describes :— 


‘Let the reader picture to himself a long gallery, composed of im- 
mensely strong uprights of timber and great joists of pine wood, the 
whole arched Gothic fashion, with here and there small openings, 
through which a glorious panorama is seen for an instant as the train 
roars its way along. Let him fancy these in winter, when the storm- 
king reigns among the Sierras, when the fierce snow-drifts come like 
avalanches down the sides of the mountains, and these massive wooden 
shigjds groan, and creak, and bend under the weight of the superincum- 
bent snow, as the mighty wind drives it over the roof; and fancy the 
great, screeching engines, with the line of carriages attached, thunder- 
ing through all this, and rivalling the roar of the elements outside, and 
then he will understand the grandeur of peril as- well as the might of 
engineering skill to remedy it. But it is not only the storm element that 
is to be dreaded in these snow galleries. A burning coal from the 
engine, a careless watchman, or, worse still, the torch of the incendiary, 
will easily set fire to the resinous pine timber. The nature of the arched 
sheds creates a draft, the wind sweeps in as to a furnace, and there is 
the roaring of great flames until the whole is consumed. Suppose that 
the fire begins in the centre. The switch-man, only intent upon 
watching for the coming train, signals ‘all right,’ in it dashes, and the 
newspapers chronicle ‘ awful catastrophe at the snow sheds.’ Much 
depends upon the nerve of the engineer. On one occasion the express 
train entered the wooden aisles; on arriving near the end the driver 
saw they were on fire. To check the train would be to risk its stopping 
in the flames. He saw that the fire had only just commenced; he 
clapped on all the steam he possibly could; he and the stoker wrapped 
their blankets around their heads, and they dashed through the blinding 
smoke and flame.” 


But if railway travelling has its otcasional perils, coach- 
driving has also its excitements :— 


“ The only way to go down these mountain grades is to rush it. The 
turns in the road are so sharp, and the incline so steep, that to venture 
timidly is to risk upsetting the coach. Sometimes, at a bend in the 
road, the leaders’ heads, when there are six horses, will almost look into 
the windows of the stage, but there sits the driver, with one foot firmly 
pressed on the break, his horses well in hand, taking them round the 
corners as if he were in an English park, instead of thundering down a 
narrow road with only two feet between his wheels and the edge of a 
precipice three or four hundred feet straight down.” 


From Sacramento to San Francisco Mr. Frowd travelled 
by steamer. His description of the latter place will be 
found most interesting. We commend the following 
account of religion in San Francisco to the notice of those 
who clamour for disestablishment :— 


‘* There are hardly any poor, numerically speaking, and consequently 
ministers of every denomination flocked here. Their congregations 
subscribed, built them churches, endowed them with annual stipends, 
and the profession prospered exceedingly. Then was seen the evil of 
voluntary election by the congregation, for partisanship arose, from 
partisanship sprang discord and canvassing as at a political strife. 
Finally, the defeated party marched off with their champion, built him 
a new church, and the old story began again. Many people are so rich 
and proud that they can afford the luxury of having a church under 
their own control, like a pocket borough. As for the parson, unless he 
is very superior, he is quite secondary ; it is the vestry which rules the 
religion and consciences of the congregation, because, like the discipline 
of old, it holds the bag, and the poor incumbent is dependent on its 
contents.” 


The climate of California varies considerably in its 
different regions. The quality of gold when found depends, 
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of course, on the nature and amount of the alloy with 
which it is mixed. Gold “ varies in fineness from 500 to 
goo,” 1,000 being the number which is used to express 
pure gold. The common gold is called “ placer*gold.” It 
is worked in various ways, the most successful being that 
of hydraulic working, which consists in turning a stream of 
water, the force -of which is “so -great that it would kill a 
man instantly did it strike him,” by means of a hose on to 
the earth in which the gold is supposed to be, and 
gradually working away the earth, so as to leave the rock 
beneath quite hare. The whole process of gold mining 
and washing is described in a most intelligible manner by 
Mr. Frowd. 

But it is not with mining alone that Mr. Frowd is con- 
cerned. He tells us that ‘‘it has been said that the pro- 
ductions of California, irrespective of her gold, are the 
three W’s-—wheat, wool, and wine. The number of roolb. 
sacks of wheat exported in 1870-71, from June to June, 
was 3,583,124, and in the previous twelve months it was 
as much as 4,864,590. The amount of wool exported from 
California in 1870 was 19,237,871 Ibs. The quality of 
wool has been much improved since California was 
admitted into the Union, by the introduction of American, 
Mexican, and other breeds of sheep. Although the vine 
grows wild in California, the greater part of those grown 
are from Spanish stocks, and cuttings have been brought 
by a Hungarian “from the district of Medoc, from 
Burgundy, the Rhine, the Moselle, &c., as well as*from 
his own country.” Many persons will be surprised to hear 
that ‘ there is wine made now at the ‘ Poza caliente’ (hot 
spring) vineyard, which, if kept long enough, will equal 
good wines of the Rhine. In fact, some foreigners were 
deceived when they tasted it, and pronounced it an im- 
ported article.” An immense number of mulberry trees 
have been planted in California, and silkworm-raising “is 
likely to become of considerable importance,” especially 
owing to the prevalence of disease among the silkworms 
in Italy. Sugar, also, is extensively made from beet, and 
large quantities of olive oil are produced. 

Mr. Frowd of course went to see the famous Big Trees 
of California. For the description of them we must refer 
our readers to his book. He devotes one chapter to the 
Zoology of California, and another to the Flora. Of the 
zoology, we will note but one fact—viz., that there are no 
song birds in California, except an indifferent mocking 
bird. 

We are sorely tempted to give several more extracts 
from Mr. Frowd’s book, but this would be scarcely fair to 
him. We hope, however, we have given sufficient, speci- 
mens to induce some of our readers to read his book, 
which is indeed most interesting. He has succeeded in 
doing what very few can do, he has made dry figures and 
Statistics interesting, and his stories and descriptions are 
capital. 


So Far. By Hersert RANDOLPH. 
London: John Camden Hotten. 


For the Author. 


“So Far” is a collection of poems on various’ subjects 
and in various metres. Mr. Randolph possesses the art of 
fluent versification, and it would be unjust to deny a 
certain degree of merit to his poems. But they are 
deficient in thought, in originality, in that indescribable 
something which distinguishes poetry from mere verses. 
Unhappily, also, he has in too many instances followed 
the fashion of some of the poets of the day, who seem to 
think it necessary to veil their ideas in language that is 





frequently both ungrammatical and unintelligible, as if 
obscurity of expression were necessary to poetical ideas. 
In some lines headed *“‘ A Thought of Rome,” the author 
describes the gun-fire and the ringing of the multitude of 
bells in Rome at noon, as heard by a listener on the 
Pincian Hill. As this description exhibits both his better 
and worse styles, we cannot dod better than extract it :— 


“ Plunged first the dull gun of the Quirinal, 
And plumbed from hill to hill with carelessness 
For every hill and empire-tumulus. 
But where that foot fell, sprang a spurt of bells, 
A stabbing jet of memories trodden up 
O! the leaden foot, from memory-scaken earth, 
And fell, and fled, and heaved. and sp-ang again, 
Until the city was a furious pool, 
Whereto her floods not yet full-wail’d were thin, 
A cup of madness miserably sweet ! 
A cup, for when the high near clangour fell, 
Round ran the far peals like a hurry of fire, 
Until the roar was as the very God 
Sent tense a grazing finger round the rim 
Farbuilden.of the many mingled cup, 
That sang no worse for venom vile therein: 
So sang intense, I yearned : ‘ Wilt split the cup ? 
Cease then thy finger, bruising not a day 
That is too much a maiden for thy wrath!’ 
Then slowly left the bells some air to breathe, 
Slow ventured back the stillness to her couch, 
The palm told on serene her Eastern tale, 
And under fell the fountains, saying, ‘ Hush!’” 


It is certainly original to talk of the foot-fall of a gun, 
but it is a simile beyond our comprehension, and we have 
never before met the expression ‘‘a stabbing jet of 
memories,’ nor do we very well see how a jet can stab. 
The likening of the “ far peals” of bells to a “hurry of 
fire’ is a somewhat Apt description of the furious clatter 
of bells that may frequently be heard in many Continental 
towns. It is new to us that a cup can sing, but we have 
here described a 

‘*Many mingled cup, 
That sang no worse,” &c. 


We are curious, too, to know how a day can be “ bruised ” 
and what might be the meaning of a day being “‘ too much 
of a maiden for thy wrath.” The last four lines are an 
improvement on the preceding lines, but do not contain 
any very striking ideas. 

Though we have spoken somewhat disparagingly of Mr. 
Randolph’s poems, and though we consider them exceed- 
ingly crude, we should not wish to throw cold water on his 
efforts entirely. There are, we think, signs in some of his 
poems of a capacity for something better, and we are not 
without hope that, by bestowing proper care and attention 
on his future productions, and by bearing in mind the 
distinction that exists between poetry and mere versifi- 
cation, he may hereafter write something more worthy of 
being read. 


Miscellaneous Writings of John Conington, M.A., 
late Corpus Professor of Latin, Oxford. Edited 
by J. A. Symonds, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen, 
with a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A., L.L.D., &c., 
Fellow of Balliol. Two vols. 
and Co. 1872. 


Simple and unostentatious though the character of Pro- 
fessor Conington may have been, few lives of modern 
scholars deserve a warmer record, few have so really 
achieved what they proposed. The boy was father of the 
man when at eleven years of age the little alumnus of 
Beverley School had Virgil at his fingers’ ends, was read- 
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ing Theocritus as extra work, and was sufficiently 
enamoured of translations from the classics to spend upon 
«Sotheby's Homer” as large a sum as what the average 
schoolboy devotes in a whole term to pastry and toffee and 
the like. When removed to Rugby, classical poetry had 
more charms for him still than football or the cricket bat. 
He liked to walk with a few chosen intimates and discuss 
favourite authors; he had little stomach for the rough 
ways of Arnold’s Rugby, and only managed to endure its 
hardships because he was, by virtue of his precocious pro- 
ficiency, “‘out of fagging” from the very first. Of his 
Rugby days his biographer, who shared them, gives an 
appreciative picture, and shows, what is so often the case, 
that the master is less able to guage his scholar than the 
fellow pupils. Arnold scarcely gave Conington credit for 
the full ability which he had. Arnold certainly ran the 
risk of spoiling a bright ornament of Rugby by undue 
severity visited on a trivial act of omission. But the 
young scholar’s true history really begins with his Oxford 
career, which was solid if not brilliant. He did-not get 
the Newdigate or the laurels of English verse the Univer- 
sity has to offer, neither was he successful for the Latin 
verse till after two failures ; on the other hand, he won the 
Ireland and the Hertford, as well as a First in Literis 
Humanioribus. In those days of his career he bid fair to 
develop into a critic of the Porsonian school, few young 
scholars having such an insight into the handling of 
crabbed passages in a Greek chorus as the Rugbeian, 
whose fame preceded him to Magdalen, where he got a 
Demyship. History was not his forte, but science or 
Aristotle, which mars many scholars’ chances, he took 
kindly to. All through his school and college days work 
and study do not seem to have fatigued him; he was born 
for both, and probably would have been a failure under 
conditions into which they did not enter. 


So at last it proved, when, moved by the limited open- 
ings for a literary career in the Oxford of a quarter of a 
century ago, he migrated to London to read law in the 
Inns of Court. Neither this plan, nor that of lending a 
hand.to the journalism of the day eventuated in success. 
A year of London was enough to show him that his métier 
was scholarship, and his career meant to be achieved 
within the cloistered cell of the colleges, which one after 
another offered him their asylum, Magdalen, University, 
Corpus. He published the Agamemnon of ZZschylus, with 
critical notes and a verse translation, and afterwards won 
greater kudos for his edition of the Choephore, which still 
gives the best idea of his critical acumen. But it was 
when Mr. Goldwin Smith’s other avocations forbade him 
to go on with the edition of Virgil which he had under- 
taken for the Bibliotheca Classica that Conington’s real 
field began to open. He had been nurtured on translations 
of Virgil, and with Virgil and Augustan poetry he was 
destined to set a mark upon his age and time. He began 
to work at the commentary, which was not completed at 
his death, as far backas 1852, but it was not till the Corpus 
Professorship was assigned to him, in 1854, that he 
devoted himself to Latin literature exclusively, or became 
so wedded to the Augustan poets as to forsake for them 
the “ spiritum graiz tenuem camenz”’ and the high sound- 
ing iambics and choruses of the first Greek dramatist. 
When once launched on Virgilian studies he broke loose at 
once from the fashionable depreciation of that great and 
consummate genius, and thenceforth his life-work was to 
show in commentary, translation, and literary essays, how 
great and transcending was the art which wrought the 








Bucolics, the Georgics, and the Zineid. In his public lec- 
tures he taught his pupils to realise the finer and minuter 
touches of this art by closer and more microscopic study 
than has hitherto been in vogue; and the results of his 
own practice in this respect are to be seen in the far greater 
trustworthiness of his octosyllabic version of the A2neid 
than any of its competitors before or since. His prose 
version, now first published in the Miscellanies before us, 
is a mirror of clear and lucid translation, of which Virgil 
himself must be conscious if such things affect the_spirit 
world. It is the same with his Odes and Epodes; the 
same, too, with his Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
the last work published in his lifetime. In_ this 
course of work he found his happiness at last, and 
when once launched on it, he seems to have vanquished 
the religious doubts and difficulties which for a while beset 
him. Certain it is that when once the tranquillizing in- 
fluences of congenial study shed their balm over his Oxford 
life, he found an exercise of true Christian love and sym- 
pathy in extending his kindly offices as tutor and guide to 
several of the promising pupils, who from time to time 
made their merit felt in his lecture room. Nothing is 
pleasanter in the memoir before us than his letters to Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Courthope, Mr. Puller, Mr. A. O. Prickard; 
nothing more remarkable than the friendship with which 
this learned scholar, who passed for a recluse and a book- 
worm to the outer world, won the hearts and the devotion 
of the race just coming on, by throwing himself into their 
thoughts and feelings, their needs and their aspirations. 
Meanwhile a very full correspondence did not prevent him 
from contributing to the periodical literature. He reviewed 
Babrius and his English editors and translators in the 
Quarterly, and Munro’s Lucretius in the Edinburgh. He 
wrote what we might call the nucleus of a History of 
Roman Literature, in the shape of essays for the North 
British Review on the poetry of Virgil, as well as on his 
predecessors and successors in Latin poetry. He seems 
to have designed—had his life been spared—to trace to its 
decadence the history of Latin poetry. In fact he seems 
to have become gradually weaned from the exercise of 
conjectural and emendatory criticism, and to have thrown 
himself wholly into interpretative scholarship. In his let- 
ters to the young friends we have named there come out 
frequent indications of his views and leanings, not only 
qua scholarship, but also on religious matters, where he 
was anti-ritualistic, although a moderate and by no means 
low churchman. One or two sound articles reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review will show what he was in Church 
opinions. 

On occasion Mr. Conington, though apparently grave 
and unbending to the outer gaze, could be playful enough 
in his correspondence. In a letter of Aug. 5, 1869, to Mr. 
A. O. Prickard, he writes :— 


‘‘ By the way, you will be amused at an ingenious misprint in the 
proof of ‘ Ibam forte via sacra.’ I had written :— 
‘’Tis a Jew’s fast to day: 
Affront a sect so touchy? Nay, friend, nay.’ 
- Faith, I've no scruples.’ Ah! but I’ve a few. 
I’m weak, you know, and do as others do.’ 
The printer ex ingenio emended, ‘Ah! but I’m a Jew.’.... Whois 
the resident at Winchester, who communicates his experiences about 
bathing with a dog? History has repeated itself more nearly than he 
would have people think, as I had an experience twenty-nine years ago 


«still more like the story which he tries to cap, being half drowned by 


a dog that jumped in after me at Rugby, and tried to drag me to shore, 
while I was swimming in perfect comfort; but then it did not occur to 
me to write to the Times. I remember poor Cotton quoted, ‘ Invitum 
qui servat idem facit occidenti.’”—Vot. I., p. 66. 
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Mr. Conington’s professional life was a model of devotion 
to his work, both as a public teacher and—a phenomenon 
unknown until these latter days—a personal and private 
counsellor and adviser on cognate questions, to all such as 
frequented his lectures. Who would have thought of 
having recourse to Gaisford, in his difficulties as to a Greek 
text? Conington and Jowett inaugurated at Oxford the 
era of professing teaching really helpful, and subversive of 
coaching and cramming. Unhappily, or inscrutably, the 
usefulness of the former was cut short by disease and 
death at the age of 44 years. At the end of a long vacation, 
which he had spent with his mother, as usual, at Boston, 
he meditated a return to Oxford in better health and freer 
from headaches and oppression than he had been for some 
year or two. But on the 15th of October a pimple appeared 





amount of readings from well-known classical writers, 
interspersed amongst which are selections from authors 
who are less known to fame, but who, to judge from some 
of the passages Mr. Viles has selected from their pages, 
ought not to be forgotten. The work is prefaced by some 
concise and sensible remarks on Articulation, Accentuation, 
| Pronunciation, Pause, Inflection, and Emphasis. The 
| late Rev. J. B. Owen, the well-known Rector of St. Jude’s, 
Chelsea, in speaking of this and another compilation of 
Mr. Viles’ called ‘‘ The Orator,” said that he was not 
acquainted with any work that was so suitable for public 
readings as these two. We are happy to be enabled to 
endorse this remark, and to say that the very reason- 
able price of the work places it within every reader’s 
reach. 








AURORA BOREALIS. 
(From Milner’s “ Gallery of Geography.”) 


on his lip, which developed quickly into a deadly pustule. | 
He was dead within eight days, although the danger | 
was not pronounced or realized till the middle of the | 
week of his death. He met the inevitable firmly and | 
calmly, falling back for comfort on the religious teaching 
of his childhood. The account of his last moments seems | 
to bewray the innocence and simplicity of his life. His | 
friends, Dr. Symonds and’ Mr. H. J. S. Smith, have wor- | 
thily collected and put together a record of him’ in these 
Miscellanies which will serve to represent their affection | 
as well as his deserts. We shall recur to the Miscellanies | 
and the translation of Virgil on some future occasion. 


The Imperial Speaker. Edited by H. A. Vizes. 
don: W. Kent and Co. 


This goodly volume consists of a marvellously large 


Lon- 


The Gallery of Geography. A Pictorial and Descrip- 
tive Tour of the World. By the Rev. Tuomas MILNER, 
M.A. New Edition, Revised and Corrected to 1872. 
Glasgow and Lofidon: McPhun and Son. 


These two handsome volumes form one of the most 
useful as well as attractive works that have recently come 
under our notice. It was formerly the property of the 
Messrs. Chambers, and in its earlier form is, we doubt 
not, well known to most of our readers. To those not 
already in possession of this admirable treasury of 
geography in its various branches, we would observe that 
the present publishers have taken all the means in their 
power to render the new edition still worthier of the praise 
that was bestowed on the book when it first appeared. With 
this end in view they have had it carefully revised by Mr. 
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Milner, and have made large and valuable additions to the 
letter-press. The result is that a work brought out about 
eight years ago, before, that is to say, the Prussian lust of 
power had entirely altered the face of Europe, can not only 
be said not to be out of date, but deserves really great 
credit for the great accuracy with which the recent changes 
have been embodied in the text. Another novelty in the 
present edition is a series of coloured full-page plates, 
showing various costumes in different countries. If we 
remember rightly, Mr. Bright observed with reference to 
the Crimean War that the only good that would come out 
of it would be that our knowledge of geography would be 
improved thereby. Without endorsing this somewhat 
original view, we cannot help thinking that Mr. Bright had 
only too true an idea of the great ignorance of geography 
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ing the earliest of all geographical records, and in the last 
paragraph of the addenda is the murder of Mr. Hayward 
in 1870. The second section is devoted to Mathematical 
and Physical Geography, a great and a very useful addition 
to the former work. The third part consists of Descriptive 
Geography. We cannot express our opinion of the book 
more concisely than by saying that though the title is a 
somewhat ambitious one, the work is worthy of that title, 
and that no good library and no good school should be 
without a copy. 


The School Boards: Our Educational Parliaments. 
Compiled and Edited by Ropert H. Marr. London: 
Dean and Sons. 1872. 


This work is likely to be of great use to all who wish for 





VOLCANO OF JORULLO, MEXICO, 


(From Milner’s “Gallery of Geography.”) 


that prevails in England, which is all the more strange 
when we call to mind the fact that the English are said to 
be the most travelled of all nations. Firmly believing that 
it has been the absence of such books as the “ Gallery of 
Geography.” that has had at least a large share in bringing 
about this state of things, we most heartily wish Mr. 
Milner’s work great success. It contains twelve maps, and 
six steel engravings, besides 354 wood-cuts, the authorities 
for which are given, and to the accuracy of those of all 
the countries with which we possess any acquaintance we 
can truthfully bear witness. It is, however, a mistake to 
have placed them in the order in which they occur, and 
not in alphabetical order, in the index. 


The first section of the work is on Historical Geography, 
which subject is commenced by some information respect- 


i 


any information respecting the most prominent of the 
questions of the day, and the compiler has most creditably 
performed his task. The book consists of three sections 
the first of which gives a list of members of School 
Boards in aphabetical order; the second shows what 
parishes and boroughs have elected School Boards; and 
the third gives biographical sketches of nearly fourteen 
hundred members. 

All compilations that depend for their accuracy on the re- 
turns sent in by a large number of persons must, of course, 
require a very large amount of labour and trouble, and this 
trouble must equally of course be very greatly increased in 

| the case of a first book such as this. The compiler has 
| brought his corrections down to the end of April, and in 
his preface tells us what trouble and expense have been 
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incurred in the attempt to make this quite as accurate as 
possible. We are glad to be able to congratulate him on 
his success, and to say with respect to one point—the 
spelling of Welsh names, which has puzzled him, as the 
same names have been spelt in different ways—that he 
need feel no such hesitation as to his orthography as he 
appears to do, since the grand old Welsh tongue is rich 
enough in most names of places to offer a large choice of 
spellings. Mr. Mair seems to take very good-humouredly 
what we cannot but think a gross breach of courtesy on 
the part of several persons from whom information has 
been sought. These persons, by sending replies that in 
some cases have shown signs of low buffoonery by giving 
false descriptions of the writer’s calling, are, in our 
opinion, very unfit to be members of School Boards. 
Mr. Mair would do well next year to put the names of 
these persons in a separate section, and thus avoid doing 
the gentlemen who have sent civil replies the injustice of 
mixing their names with those of low-bred pretenders 
to wit. 

The short biographical sketches under Section 111. supply 
a great amount of information respecting the members in 
a very few words, and are especially useful in giving their 
religious views. Having looked through a good portion 
of the pages, we think that at least about half are 
Churchmen. In the second section, in most instances the 
estimated number of scholars to be educated, of persons 
qualified to poll, and the time and place of the meetings of 
the boards are given. For the care shown throughout the 
work Mr. Mair deserves the best thanks of all interested. in 
education. 


Odd Echoes from Oxford, and other Humorous 
— By A. Merion, B.A. London: J. Camden 
otten. 


A lively little book, consisting in great part of parodies 
of Edgar Poe, Tennyson, &c. There is a smart hit at 
Darwinism called “‘ The Great Beeyugee, or ‘The Origin of 
Man.” Old Oxford men will not have much difficulty in 
discovering who was the sweet songster spoken of in these 
stanzas :— 


‘* Invisible songster ! where could the bird be ? 
There were dozens of eyes vainly straining to see. 
At last from a window a voice came which said, 
‘ The nightingale’s tired, and is going to bed. 

cA glass of pure water see, gentlemen, here, 
Which accounts for his notes being liquid and clear ; 
Here’s the quill that he piped with, and now you may guess 
That the fine old cock nightingale’s only T. S.’” 


The following valentine may perhaps prove useful to 
bold plagiarists next February :— 


‘What ? lady, did they really say 
That you're a perfect fright ? 
So will not I; I would sate 
So truly unpolite.” 


The Field of Rivalry. An heroic poem in four books. 
Written amidst the nineteenth century. By E. D. S. 
London : Longman and Co. 


This poem reminds us very much of the various pieces 
of poetry which Alice met with in “ Looking-glass Land,” 
especially the mystic lay of “Jabberwocky,” as it is very 
long, very hard to understand, contains many strange 
words, and is evidently, in the opinion of the author, 
very beautiful. The form of the poem is apparently sug- 
gested by Mr. Morris’ “Earthly Paradise,” and, like the 











story of ‘ Perseus,” is written in the heroic metre. But 


there all resemblance ends. The lines are slipshod and 
difficult to scan, the meaning is obscure, and the diction 
involved. To do E. D. S. justice, he apparently invites 
criticism, and seems somewhat distrustful of the verdict 
that may be passed on him, if we rightly understand a 
stanza in the ‘‘ Proemial Laudation "— 
“ Then, without prejudice, here look 
If hawk-eye aught noteworthy find ; 


Read and aright regard the book, 
Labour of love t’ exalt the mind,” 


but we are somewhat uncomfortably impressed by a mis- 
giving that, if our “ hawk-eye”’ does not find anything 
specially noteworthy, E. D. S. may regard us in the light 
suggested by the concluding lines of the ‘ laudation ’’— 


‘“* Not for the swine, the rose breathes by the corn, 
Or Philomel sings, breast against a thorn.” 


The story of ‘‘The Field of Rivalry” is not very clear, 
three descendants of “Danmonian Princes’’ fall in love 
with a young lady named ‘ Phylis,”” who 

**So much rivalry the heart inflames 
Of Cloten against Torquo, that they both 
When in a paroxysm of vengeful wrath 


To arms in single combat then appeal, 
And Cloten by the hand of Torquo fell.” 


Hereupon the third rival, “‘ Phaon,’’ expresses a desire to 
fight the winner, and a grand combat between the two with 
nine ‘“‘ confederates " on each side is to take place, when 


,Hiero, the father of Phylis, interposes, and with the laud- 


able desire of keeping the peace, and also of getting rid of 
the rivals, suggests five years’ foreign travel to each party. 
Accordingly, the twenty heroes range the earth for five 
years, and on their return narrate their experiences at 
great length to the unfortunate Hiero, who must have 
devoutly wished they had never returned. We cannot 
quite understand whether they narrate personal expe- 
riences, or merely what they have learnt from various 
sources, aS we have not only'a copious description of 
Africa, but an account of the battles of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar dragged in. Phaon thus regretfully bids Africa 


farewell :— ; 
‘* Could we live for ever here ! 
O, od’rous country ! loved beyond belief, 
The soul that leaves here, sure must come to grief! 
Our eyes we turn and look back on land past, 
Regretting that one look must be the last.” 


Phaon’s prophetic instinct is quite right in its foreboding, ~ 


as notwithstanding that his “ relation ”’ 


‘‘In his auditress inspires delight 
With memory regardful of wild valleys 
With the behemoth standing midst blue lilies,” 


he eventually does ‘come to grief’’ in a single combat 
with “ Torquo,”’ which is thus described :— 


‘* Now meet the combatants, each, sword in hand, 
Looks heavenward and round the dewy land 
With full and burning heart, eyes, fierce with haste, 
That flash the fire they at each other cast. 
Phaon to his antagonist first spoke, 
And said, a scowl like thunder in his look, 
‘ Deceit and rivalry will soon be gone, 
I envy not the fame which thou hast won, 
Though fate shall fight against me, this I know, 
That thou canst never honour overthrow.’ 
Torquo, with more of lightning than of thunder, 
Answer’d, ‘ Since soul and body must asunder 
From one of us be driven, come on, try, 
Without more words, who shall live, who shall die.’ 
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This said, the sword of faith firm in his hand 
The shining sword of honour to withstand, 
They both encounter and fight eye to eye, 
Swiftness and skill both to th’ utmost employ 
With courage, lion-like the rivals glow, 
Likewise the cunning of the fox they show; 
At last, with vain endeavours Phaon spent, 
The sword of Torquo straight through his heart went. 
Fate! you, not Torquo, do the victim rob 

Of Phylis, for whom is his final sob, 

And all that he has left to give,—a sigh ; 

So died he on the field of rivalry.” 


And, we suppose Phylis married Torquo and lived happily 
ever afterwards. 


We have no space to quote much more of the poem, 
though we should like to make some extracts from the 


description of Waterloo, which is very confusing, owing to 


E. D. S. mentioning the various generals under strange 
names, such as ‘‘ Eumenes,” “ Brennus,”’ and “ Dunwalo,” 
but we cannot forbear making a short extract from the 
description of the gardens attached either to ‘‘ the chateau 
of once sprightful Corons,” or to “‘Chebnon, the domain 
of Phaon”’ (we can’t quite make out to which the descrip- 
tion really belongs), it must, however,-have been very 
charming, as 
** A richer land eye never can behold, 

More excellent than is a spread of gold, 

The golden sunbeams, wanting cordial scent, 

Are secondary to scenes florulent ; 

True,—roses here, all blush not as when wild, 

Some roses of fine gold are here beheld.” 


We are afraid E. D. S. is not very strong in philology— 
in fact, we shudder to think of Mr. Freeman’s wrath if he 
ever comes across. E. D. S.’ derivation of England. 


“At Dodones. Brute first sprang to the strand 
From vent’rous Engist, since named Engistland, 
Which the curt name of England now retains.” 


The few remaining poems in the book are of much the 
same order as the “ Field of Rivalry,” and deal with all 
subjects sacred and profane. We must quote the opening 
of a short poem, entitled “ The Resurrection,” which shall 
be our last extract :-— 


‘* Like flowers of the land, all seed shall rise anew, 
Th’ elect shall blooming look, and the rejected blue ; 
Some shall regain their rubious anemones, 
Others their hue original like blackberries ; 
Some shall have hair auriferous, cheeks of roses, 
Others shall have wool for hair, thick lips, flat noses.” 


The specimens we have given are an average sample of 
the book, which is a mere farrago of ghastly and rambling 
doggrel, unrelieved by any gleam of poetic feeling, which 
we can only wonder at any man writing, much less sub- 
mitting to a publisher. E. D. S. has two Latin mottoes on 
his title-page, we wili suggest to him a third, ‘* Nemo 
malos poetas legit, pauci bonos.”’ But perhaps E. D. S. 
may think this aphorism inapplicable, as we can hardly 
term him a poet at all, not even a bad one. 


The Earth’s Crust. A handy Outliae of Geology. By 
Davin Pace, L.L.D., F.G.S. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


We are always grateful, or we ought to be, to those 
masters of Science who popularise science for the many 
who can never enter deeply into its mysteries, and who 
write elementary works like the above for the beginner. This 
introduction to geology by Mr. Page has, we are glad to 
see, alieady established itself as a favourite, being a sixth 





edition. For some time the work had been out of print, 
and now it has been revised and recast in a cheaper and 
amended form. It has not been sought to crowd the pages 
with information so much as to present a simple and clear 
outline of the study. In this the author has surely acted 
wisely—for, as he says, if the information given be accu- 
rate, as far as it goes, it is so much gained of itself, and 
becomes the surest basis for further acquisitions. 

The plan of the book is simple, differing, probably, not 
materially from similar works. The Earth’s Crust is 
examined, and its deposited strata traced, from the granite 
basis to the recent or superficial accumulations on which 
we now tread. There is an abundance of wood engravings, 
illustrating the characteristic features of each successive 
deposit, which are, of course, of immense value in helping 
the student to realise the aspect of each formation until he 
can study the testimony of the rocks themselves. 

We have been much pleased with a short résumé at the 
end of each chapter of the subject treated of in the 
chapter, and which is of great help in fixing what has been 
read in the mind. We open the book where the mesozoic 
period is the subject, and conclude this notice with an 
extract from the summing up of the history treated of in 
chapter vii :— 

*“Such are the more prominent features of the lower and middle 
mesozoic systems, the Triassic and Oolitic, as developed in Europe, 
and, in particular, as they occur within the British islands. The Trias, 
consisting mainly of reddish sandstones, pebbly conglomerates, and 
mottled shales and marls, with embedded masses of rock-salt and 
gypsum, would seem to indicate the existence of shallow and variable 
seas of deposit, shallow, inasmuch as sandstones and conglomerates 
are shore and beach formations, and variable as detached masses of 
rock-salt and gypsum imply the repeated severance and reunion of 
certain tidal areas. As a life system, the Trias is by no means prolific, 
a circumstance which may have arisen, either from the composition of 
the waters in which so many salts and oxides were present, or from the 
less preservative character of the red sediments in which they were 
originally embedded. As it is, the organic remains are eminently 
marine, and occur chiefly in the calcareous strata, the only indications of 
amphibious and terrestrial existence consisting in the scattered bones 
and teeth, and above all, in the footprints, of reptiles. These footprints 
mark, in great variety, the surface of the flaggy sandstones, showing 
how their owners wandered along the sandy and muddy shores, how 
these sands and muds got sundried and suncracked, and how they were 
again covered over by newer sediments, which filled up the impressions, 
thus retaining mould and cast as perfectly as on the day they were im- 
planted. In the Triassic areas of Europe vegetable remains occur 
chiefly in drifted and scattered fragments ; but in other countries, strata, 
supposed to have been of the same age, embedded seams of coal— 
showing in this, as in other instances, how erroneous it is to generalise 
from local and limited phenomena.” 


Ethics for Undenominational Schools. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Witwetm Fricke by Dr. 
Alex. Bikkers and Joseph Hatton. London: Grant 
and Co. 


We are sorry that so valuable a book as this has not met 
with earlier notice at our hands. The delay, however, has 
not been intentional, and it is not now too late to say that 
it is a work which everyone who takes any interest in the 
educational movement of the day should possess. No one 
who reads it will feel any surprise that it should have been 
welcomed by no less an authority than Von Moltke with 
these words: ‘* Without any doubt your book will prove 
rich in blessings for national education generally.” Dr. 
Fricke has, we learn from the introduction, allowed the 
translators to deal with his thoughts and labours in the 
most liberal spirit. They used the liberty thus granted 
them only when necessary, for they tell us that in the 
groundwork they found nothing that required alteration, 
but the superstructure ‘ required, of course, a truly national 
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treatment.” The title might lead people to suppose that | gances advocated by M. Proudhon and. others, the 


the work would be useful only in undenominational 
schools. The case, however, is quite otherwise, for this 
system of ethics could not fail to be of use in all schools. 
It does not attempt to do away with religious teaching, or 
to supersede it, but it does leave that teaching to the 
ministers of religion or the parents of the children. The 
very practical method here adopted is that of considering 
each subject—(1) by explaining the principle ideas simply 
and definitely ; (2) by giving sayings from various nations 
that relate to the subject; (3) by explaining it more fully 
in detail; and (4) by summing up the whole in the form of 
precepts. 

Here and there a passage may be found that might have 
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original work necessarily deals with some matters which 
are foreign to the experiences of an English workman, but 
the translator appears to have executed his task with dis- 
cretion as well as with literary skill, and the result is a 
little volume which will be read with pleasure and profit by 
the class to which it is specially adressed. 


In the Track of our Emigrants: The New Do- 
minion as a Home for Englishmen. Illustrated 
with Heliotype Maps. By ALEex. Rivincron. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low and Co. 1872. 

The author was induced by his experience as member of 

a London Emigration Club to solve the difficulty he found 





THE MATTERHORN AND ZERMATT. 


(From Milner's “ Gallery of Geography.”) 


been more elegantly rendered, but the best proof that could | 


be given of the correctness of this translation is the fact that 
Dr. Bikkers and Mr. Hatton have been entrusted with the 
translation of another important German educational work 
by the headof a large and well-known institution at Vienna. 


Essays on Political Economy. By the late M. 
FReDERIC Bastiat. London: Provost and Co. 1872. 


A very cheap and useful edition of a work which ought 
to \be widely circulated among our working classes. It 
discusses in a lively and intelligible manner those ques- 
tions of labour and capital which are agitating the minds 
of employers and employed at the present day. Written 
in the first instance to combat the socialistic extrava- 


| eyes the state of the labour fields in North America. 


i 


. = 


in answering enquiries satisfactorily by seeing with his own 
He 


|has come back from his travels firmly convinced that 


‘‘ westward the course of Empire takes its way,” and that 
Englishmen must be hard to please who cannot find a 


|home in one or other portion of the great Dominion of 


| Canada. 


| 


Our Yankee cousins take good care to advertise 
to the world their need of emigrants, and the advantages 
to be derived from settling in the States; in our own 


é; - 
colonies the need is as great and the advantages even 


greater, but the knowledge of both is far less widely dis- 


| seminated. This pamphlet will be found very useful to the 


clergy and others who, by means of popular lectures or 


' Private conversation, are willing to assist in the work o1 
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transferring to shores where they will be welcome the sur- 
plus members of our increasing population. Mr. Rivington 
writes sensibly and practically ; he is no partisan of any 
particular colony, but explains the wants and capabilities 
of each in a way which gives us confidence in his judgment 
and honesty. 





Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco. By the Marquis 
De BEAvvorr. 


and Helen Stephenson. 


This concluding part of a bright and intelligent young 
Frenchman’s voyage round the world cannot be read with- 
out awakening feelings of most opposite character. Firstly, 
his impressions were written to amuse an invalid father, 
who succumbed to a distressing malady before the book 
was finished. Secondly, the adventures related here 
having taken place in 1867, the contrast is great between 
the happy buoyancy and the patriotic sentiments which 
then the young traveller possessed and the sad terms in 
which he speaks of his country’s misfortunes in the preface, 


London: John Murray. 


Translated from the French by Agnes | 








| afford, and if we found in all cases what is not new to us 
| described with such freshness and graphic force. The fol- 
lowing account is a fair specimen of the writer’s narrative 
/and helps one to understand how the French are more 
popular as travellers than Englishmen :— 





| _“ This nice warm bath rested me as much as it made me laugh; 
| then, after a dinner which we thought delicious, we performed in our 
kiosk a representation gratis, for the numerous world of bathers who 
came to admire us. All the paper partitions were taken away, we were 
as though on an illuminated platform; some fireworks were improvised 
| and we arranged a lottery and a number of games, which made our 
amiable audience laugh. As the Japanese are very strong upon the 
| laws of politeness, they wished to give us in return an entertainment of 
their own, and there immediately appeared some dancing girls in splen- 
did costumes, with elaborately dressed hair, painted, powdered, exqui- 
sitely adorned, and playing the sam-sin, a sort of shrill guitar. Then 
came the “ chiri-fouri,” the classic dance of Japan. It is difficult t 
describe, somewhat resembling the lively game of the Italian “ mora,” 
the “parole volante,” and “ pigeon volé,” etc., but with some slight 
alterations. The dancers divide into two parties, and while dancing and 
throwing their hands about in time, as if to challenge, one begins a 
rhythmic sentence, which another continues, then a third, and so on 
so that each one contributes, in her turn, an improvised song of a 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF AIN-EL-LEBANON. 


(From Milner's “Gallery of Geography.”) 


written in December, 1871. The companionship of one of 
the French Princes enabled the traveller to gain access to 
many places from which Chinese and Japanese exclusive- 
ness would under ordinary circumstances have kept him 
out. The most interesting portion of the book is that 


which relates to Japan, and it is this wonderful, country | 


that the Marquis de Beauvoir evidently has the greatest 
pleasure in describing. The travellers ran some very 
decided risks here, but the pleasure afforded them by 
Japanese customs and Japanese scenery appear to have 
made them pass over their risks very good-humouredly. 
This liking appears to have been neutral, as our traveller 
thinks that the French are by far the most favoured of the 
Europeans who have dealings with Japan. So very much 
has been written of late concerning the most wonderful 
nation of the East that.it would be obviously impossible for 
any traveller to write a book of travels which should be all 
new. We should, however, be thoroughly content if we 


always met with as much that is new to us as these pages 


capricious and sportive nature, in which the wit is as lively as the 
| gestures. The jokes were explained to us as the whole audience broke 
into bursts of laughter; but now came a change in the scene: as soon 
as a dancer made a mistake in the rhythm or the time, she must be 
| punished, and for a forfeit discard some part of her dress. Gradually 
they get more excited; the pride of each is in the game, the eyes 
sparkle, and all laugh wildly. First the right sleeve falls, then the left, 
then the robe, and the sash,—to the earrings; and the last muse who 
| remains victorious on the field of battle, after having beaten all the 
| others, is applauded, congratulated, and covered with flowers, by the 
| entire Japanese audience. It is impossible to give an idea of the liveli- 
| ness of the movement, the shrieks of laughter, and the running fire of 
words of these dancers, moving about in the light of beautiful coloured 
| lanterns, and to the sound of wild music! No bad dreams will ensue 
| from this. 


| ‘The amusements above described took place at Mionoska, 

| the Japanese Baden-Baden. 

| Great indeed must have been the contrast between the 
nation which M. de Beauvoir calls ‘‘the most gentle and 

| polite on the face of the earth” and the people with whom 

| they fell in with whilst travelling in California. Here the 
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hydraulic gold-mines and mercury-mines seem to have 
afforded them great entertainment, and they obtained a 
special engine from the directors of the Great Pacific Rail- 
way, by means of which they were the first passengers. 
Their return was rendered a very melancholy one by the 
death of M. Fauvel, of whom M. de Beauvoir speaks in the 
very highest terms, and who seems indeed to have been a 
noble specimen of a French sailor. On the 24th of August, 
1867, the Duc de Penthiévre takes leave of M. de Beauvoir, 
envying him the privilege of being able to enter France, 
and to pay the last honours to their friend, at Cherbourg. 
On the 3rd of September Havre is in sight, and thus ends 
a most énjoyable book of travel. The volume has some 
engravings of interest. 


MINOR POETS. 


Delhi, and other Poems. By Cartes ARTHUR KELLY, 
M.A., Bengal Civil Service. London: Longman 
and Co, 1872. 

The Violet Child of Arcadia, and other Poems. By 
the Author of “‘ Vasco.”” London: Longman and Co. 
1872. 

Peril Proves Who Truly Loves. 
M.R.S.L., Author of “The Scald,” &c. 
Longman and Co. 1872. 

Each of the above volumes bears abundant evidence of 
poetic talent, cultivation, and careful writing, yet we fear 
that their respective authors must be contented with a 
limited circle of readers, or rather they must feel in the 
mere acts of conception and composition that pleasure 
which others derive from popular appreciation. Fifty 
years ago any one of these little books—and perhaps the 
last especially—would have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and at least #leaf from the laurel crown would have 
been readily accorded to the writers of them; but now 
their voices only serve to swell that chorus of harmony 
which must fill some ears with delight although it be 

“unnoticed by “the madding crowds” in their “ ignoble 
strife.” : 

Mr. Kelly endeavours to depict the horrors of the Indian 
mutiny and the fortunes of the city most implicated in it, 
but his piece does not rise above the ordinary level of a 
prize poem, and is altogether deficient in dramatic power. 
We prefer him when he is dealing with subjects in which 
incident has no place. Here, for example, are some pretty 
stanzas ‘entitled ‘‘Constance,” and they form as good a 
specimen of Mr. Kelly’s style as we can select :— 


By Robert B. Ho tr, 
London : 


‘She sleeps, but as a marble saint 
In some grand Gothic-windowed aisle, 
When through rare glass the moonbeams faint 
Upon her white face seem to smile. 


“Thus sparkling o’er her sweet lips play 
The joys of Love’s immorta! feast, 
And on her glowing cheeks betray 
Hues of a most delicious East. 


‘* Raise not thy lustrous eyes, my love, 
Those clear twin sapphires God has wrought, 
Nor speak, nor stir, but rest above 
In the calm sky of dreamy thought. 


‘For who would wish with chain o earth 
To check thy spirit’s soaring flight, 
Or quench one ray of heavenly birth 
In the cold shade of sorrow’s night.” 


These are pleasing lines, though we might add that there 
is an obscurity in the first stanza which might be partially 
removed by a change in the punctuation. 





‘¢ The Violet Child of Arcadia” is a poem founded upon 
one of the stories recounted by Mr. Cox in his “‘ Mytholog 
of the Aryan Nations.” In style—but in style only—it 
recalls Shelley to our minds; the rhythm is singularly 
musical, and there are indications of an imaginative power 
which lead us to expect even better things from its author. 
A difficult metre is handled with much skill in the following 
passage, where, too, we can trace true poetic feeling :-— 


“Night gathers—light fades, 
Dews rise fromthe glades, 
And chill the child in his violet bed; 
The soft melting wail 
Rings far through the vale 
As the mantle of Darkness around him is spread. 
“ Night passing—bright glancing 
Majestic advancing, 
Those mighty creations sweep forth on the air; 
Divinely they speed 
O’er the blossoming mead, 
In glittering armour, upsprung from their lair. 
** At the summons of morn, 
In kingly array, 
Each giant upborne 
Wings forward his way ; 
And awful the thunder 
That swells thro’ the sky, 
When winds rise in wonder 
To herald them nigh ; 
Thin white mists enwreath them, 
Then vanish in fear!” 


The short poems which follow the author’s more ambitious 
pieces are extremely sweet; two in particular—* The Por- 
trait’ and “‘ The Cottage in the Glen "—breathe an air of 
tenderness which we have not often seen surpassed. 

The third volume in our list is, perhaps, entitled to the 
first place on the score of merit. There is about the poem 
quaintly entitled, “‘ Peril proves who truly loves,” much of 
Mr. Patmore’s sentiment in combination with greater 
vigour than that poet has ever yet displayed. Occasionally 
we come upon a stanza of really first-rate excellence, as, 
for instance, the following :— 


‘* Nay, man’s Bethesda is the tide of tears, 
Which spring from sorrow of a chastened soul— 
Love’s own sweet angel in the port appears, 
That troubled waters anguish may control. 
Another’s weeping wakes the foe of fears, 
And, in torn trust, a bleeding heart grows whole. 


Of course, an isolated verse is not a fair criterion of the 
merits of an entire poem, but we have no hesitation in 
avowing our belief in Mr. Holt’s poetic talent—a talent 
worthy of careful husbandry, and not be lightly lavished on 
every subject that presents itself. There are a few man- 
nerisms which we should like to see altered. ‘ Why is 
“‘dearling” substituted in every place for “‘ darling” ? and 
we must confess that the line— 


‘* Her eyes were gouts of gelid glimmer,” 


brings back to our recollection in a very unpleasant way 
the well-known remarks of Mr. Mantalini. We gather 
from the stanzas headed “ April 30th” that Mr. Holt is a 
young man; if the promise of his youth be fulfilled he may 
make himself a name. 


Author of ‘‘ The Sea- 
William Blackwood & 
1872. 


Interludes. By ALrrep AusTIN. 
son,”’ “ The Golden Age,” &c. 
Sons. Edinburgh and London. 


The lively author of these fugitive pieces is entitled to 
the praise of rhyming graceful songs in a taking yet un- 
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pretentious style. We do not quite know whether by the 
esoteric circle which he indicates as “ at present directing 
opinion in matters of literature and art,’’ he means a cer- 
tain influential weekly, or the clique which elsewhere in 
two or three easily-distinguished organs decides somewhat 
summarily what aspirant to poetic fame is to»be crowned 
with the bay, and what pretender to be damned. It does 
not much matter. While Mr. Austin can weave such 
sweet-voiced lyrics as most of those which contribute to 
make up his volume of Interludes, he may laugh at circles 
and cliques, and make sure of a pleased audience, if not 
of the ear of superior people. But as life is short, it were 
well he should delay as little as possible the volume of more 
ambitious character, at which he vaguely hints, and of 
which, if it be as graceful and natural of tone as its precursor 
before us, he need have little fear as to the reception. 

To justify this assurance, and to win our hearers to back 


our judgment, it behoves us to quote one or two samples | 


of his muse. We take as first of these a stanza from ithe 
second piece, which is entitled ‘ Lost.’’ In the manner of 
some of our old lyrists, it asks nature animate and inani- 
mate as to the whereabonts of the loved one. Here is one 
of the verses :— 


‘“* Sweet breeze! that wearied with the heat of noon - 
Upon a bank of daffodil didst die, 
Oh, if thou lov’st me, quit thy perfumed swoon, 
And, all refreshed, hither and thither hie. 
Traverse the glades where browse the dappled deer, 
Thrid the deep dells where none but thou mayst dare ; 
And then, sweet breeze, returning, to my ear, 
Whisper if she be there.” —P. 6. 


The verse seems to us to have a spell to transplant us to 
the woodland, and to have the true ring of lyric pastoral 
strains. Of a softer and calmer sweetness is the little piece 
called ‘*‘ Madonna,”’ in p. 88-9, and there are other and more 
stirring love pictures which would repay quotation if we 
did not think that they are worth individual reading. Other 
poems such as ‘‘ At Shelley’s Grave’’ aspire to a higher 
argument, and touch a nobler chord, even though we may 
not endorse unreservedly the writer's estimate of Shelley. 
The verses at its close have a truly Bionean cadence, as it 
is fit and meet they should have. 


* Alas you failed, who were so strong: 
Shall I succeed, so weak ? 
Life grows still shorter, art more long ; 
You sang—lI scarce can speak. 
Promethean fire 
Within your lyre 
Made manly words with music mate, 
Whilst I can scarce articulate. 


“* He sang too early to be heard ; 
The world is drowsy still ; 
And only those whose sleep is stirred 
By lives that streak the hill, 
Or the first notes 
Of matin throats, 
Have heard his strain mid hush of night, 
And known it harbinger of Light. 


‘** But when the day shall come, whose dawn 
He early did forebode ; 
When men by knowledge shall be drawn, 

Not driven by the goad, 
This spot apart 
Where sleeps his heart, 

Deaf to all clamour, wrong, or rage, 

Shall be their choicest pilgrimage.”—Pp 19-20. 


That Mr. Austin can exchange this plaintive tone, when he 
lists, for as biting a satire as those with which he has erst 
provoked enemies among the critics, may be discovered in 





a brief poem with the uninviting name of “‘ Messalina.” It 
is a contrast between the enduring charm of virtue to keep 
beauty fresh and warm even in age, and the life-and-soul- 
destroying inroads of worldliness into a restless spirit, and 
ends in this bitter lesson to, we trust, an imaginary’ Mes- 
salina. 


** Know furthermore that wants debased, 
Void restlessness in crime, 

Have almost wholly now debased 
What had been spared by Time ; 
That, soul shut in, while sense ajar, 
Joys which, not mending nature, mar 
Enter’d and left you what you are— 

A ruin—ere your prime! ”"—57. 


There are one or two pretty sonnets—a lively ballad or so 
—a piece full of spirit devoted to Garibaldi’s defeat and 
capture at Aspromonte, and another, headed ‘“ Christmas, 
1870," which contrasts the jarring sights, scenes, and 
sounds around Paris at that season with the first Christmas- 
tide, and its promise of peace on earth. More quotable, as 
a piece to finish with and to bespeak for the ‘Interludes ”’ 
a friendly welcome is the concluding poem, “ A Last Re- 
quest,"’ the poet’s prayer as to where he would be buried 
and how. It concludes on this wise. 


“ And, pray you, do not hew 
Words to provoke a smile or sneer ; 
But only carve—at least, if they be true— 
These simple words, or some such, and as few, 
‘ He whom we loved lies here.’ 


** And if you only could 
Find out some quite sequester’d slope 
That, girt behind with undeciduous wood, 
In front o’erlooks the ocean—then I should 
Die with a calmer hope. 


“ And if you will but so 
This last request of mine fulfil, 
I rest your debtor for the final throw, 
And if I can but help you where I go, 
Be sure, fond friends, I will.”"—P. 102. 
A Good Match. By Amevia Perrier. London: H.S. 
King and Co. 


It is something to be grateful for in these days to meet 
with a novel written by an English lady, which does not 
go far beyond Balzac in entering into details, and Eugéne 
Sue in coarseness. If this praise be of a somewhat nega- 
tive character, it is not the less high praise in our opinion, 
and it would be indeed churlish to deny it to ‘‘ A Good 
Match.” From beginning to end the tone is natural and 
healthy, and there is not a passage that need offend any 
one so far as propriety is concerned. 

At the same time we cannot but welcome the work more 
because of the promise it puts forth of better things in 
future from Miss Perrier’s pen, than for its own intrinsic 
merits. It is not entirely free from touches of vulgarity 
here and there, a fault that a writer will not unnaturally 
fall into, if he or she makes her heroine too much given to 
despise not only some but all conventionalities. 

For instance, with all possible detestation of everything 
like prudery, we cannot think it a very usual thing, or if 
usual, a very desirable one for a young lady who has taken 
shelter under a tree during a heavy shower of an hour and 
a half, to purposely drop her whip in order that it may be 
picked up by a young gentleman, a perfect stranger to her, 
who had also taken shelter in the same spot, and not con- 
tent with this, to enter into conversation with him, on what 
subject does the reader suppose? On love at first sight 
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In one way certainly it must be allowed that it showed the 
simpatica existing between two congenial minds, for the 
gentleman thus favoured was a clerk in a house of busi- 
ness, and if the lady on this occasion did not show that 
she, too, had an eye to business, we have read the story in 
vain. Again, when Miss Crawdour, the heroine of the 
story, is tormented by some very unamiable relations to go 
to a ball at the house of a thoroughly detestable nouveau 
riche, who has made his money “in the pork line,” 
she consents to go, but does not appear in a ball dress. 
It is only fair to the writer to say that she probably wrote 
this incident in a hurry, and that she would not justify this 
as the act of a lady. There is another point concerning 
which we must say a word, whilst we allow that custom 
would pronounce in the writer's favour, and condemn our 
criticism. We mean that the heroine is made to think 
that convenient lies are perfectly allowable, and to act 
accordingly. We suppose that these falsehoods would be 
called “ white lies;” but we must confess that, touching 
the varieties of lies, we are colour-blind. 

Perhaps, however, we have dwelt too long on the imper- 
fections of this novel, and it is an infinitely more congenial 
duty to us to say that “‘ A Good Match” is very amusing, 
that the characters are well drawn, and that the plot is far 
from unskilfully managed. Notwithstanding the numbers 
of novelists at the present time, there is ample room for 
more writers such as Miss Perrier, and we hope that before 
long we may meet with another work of fiction from her 


pen. 


London. By Gustave Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Part VII. London: Grant and Co. 


The Zoological Gardens supply the great draughtsman 
with three subjects in this number, the first being the Parrot 
Walk, a full-page engraving, the next the Sunday Pro- 
menade, and the last the Monkey House. In this last, as 
we see the spectators from behind the wires, that is from 
the monkeys’ point of view, we cannot help thinking that 
M. Doré has purposely had a sly hit at the lookers-on, by 
making the wire give the faces a most monkey-like appear- 
ance. The three other full-page plates are the Choir, 
Westminster Abbey, the Ladies’. Mile, and Tattenham 
Corner. The latter is admirable, except in one point, 
which is that the picture represents about twice as many 
horses as ever started for the Derby. The Row (not that 
Row by St. Paul's, but the Hyde Park Row) furnishes the 
artist with another occasion for crowding (and in this 
plate not so exaggeratedly) his canvass with horses. 


Gems from Scripture. London: The Book Society. 

We have received from the Book Society a series of 
illuminated texts under the title, “Gems from Scripture.” 
On each card some quality is given in bold capitals, and 
under it are given texts ‘Illustrative of the meaning. The 
designs are very tasteful, and the execution very elaborate 
and elegant. ’ 


— — 


GERMANY. 





AccorDING to promise, I now proceed to furnish some 
more particulars about the Seventh Shakespeare Annual 
lately issued by the German Shakespeare Society. Pro- 
fessor Ulrici’s Report on the year 1870-71 forms the intro- 
duction, and is succeeded by the following essays. Under 





the general heading :—‘* How is Shakespeare to be acted.” 
Baron H. von Triesen gives us his third article, which 
treats of Romeo and $uliet. K. Elze, the editor, in an 
able paper on the date of the Tempest, differs from J. 
Meissner, whose work I reviewed in my last, and holds 
that the play was written as early as 1604, in which year 
he also believes Shakespeare to have taken leave of the 
stage. W. von Maltzahn writes on $¥ulius Cesar, as 
adapted to the stage by A. W. Schlegel. Meissner has an 
article on the Inner Unity in Shakespeare’s Plays. N. 
Delius, the learned Bonn Professor, compares the folio 
and (1) quarto texts of Richard IIJI., and, contrary to 
the opinion of the Cambridge editors, gives the preference 
to the former, excepting only some omissions which, he 
says, would have to be supplied out of the latter. Wilhelm 
Kénig draws a parallel between Shakespeare and Dante, 
showing their agreement on such important questions as 
philosophy, politics, nobility, and the like. C.C. Hense 
treats Lilly and Shakespeare in their relation to classical 
antiquity, and, finally, Clara Biller, in an article on the 
Spanish translator of Hamlet, Moratin, again shows how 
little the Romance nations are capable of appreciating 
Shakespeare. Of the reviews appended to the Annual, I 
will only mention those of Hilger’s Latin version of 
“Julius Cesar,” and of Ruggle’s ‘“‘ The Method of Shakes- 
peare as an Artist.” 

Russel, Munster, has published ‘‘ William Shakespeare, 
especially his Relation to the Middle Ages and to the 
Present Time,”’ by Dr. August Reichensperger, Royal 
Councillor in the Court of Appeal at Cologne. This 
pamphlet is remarkable both as a significant token of the 
times, and as affording another proof of the singular 
phenomenon that Shakespeare may be dragged into 
almost any question, and forms a rallying point for 
the most opposite parties. The high-handed way in 
which Prince Bismark has dealt with the Jesuits 
and indirectly with the Catholics in general has natu- 
rally roused their sensibilities to a higher degree, and 
this publication is one of the manifestations of their 
injured feelings. The author maintains Shakespeare to 
have rather closed a period than inaugurated a new one, 
or, in plainer words, he would claim him as a co-religionist, 
notwithstanding that M. Bernays, in the first Shakes- 
peare Annual, brought forward reasons for upsetting Rio’s 
arguments, who, likewise attempted, in a special work, to 
prove Shakespeare to have been a Catholic. Whatever 
may be thought of Reichensperger’s condemnations of the 
degeneracy of our times, of our architecture, painting, 
stage, music, &c., every candid-minded reader will agree 
with him that the great vice of the age is mendacity. In 
this assertion he is ever borne out by a writer of the appo- 
site and triumphant party, Heinrich Loschge, who expresses 
the same opinion in a very amusing satirical five-act 
comedy of his in verses, entitled, The Reserve Lazaret at 
Schéppenstedt (Barthel, Halle). The only difference 
between the two is that our satirist sees the lie on that 
side, where Reichensperger sees the truth, and vice versd. 
The publisher just named has also issued a third “ Collec- 
tion of Humorous Poems for Social Circles, with Biogra- 
phical Sketches of the Authors,” by Gust. Haller. By far 
the greater number are German poets, but among the 
foreign ones, England and Scotland too are represented 
in the volume—the former by Hood's “‘ The Wee Man,” 
with a translation by G. Pertz; and the latter by R. Burns’ 
*“* Duncan Gray,” translated by K. Elze. 

Moscheles’ Life will soon appear in London in an Eng- 
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lish garb, so that those who are interested in it will have 
an early opportunity of gratifying their curiosity to the full 
by perusing the work in the vernacular. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, I cannot resist the temptation of quoting at least one 
passage which exhibits Moscheles in the best of lights, at 
once as the protector and fosterer of genius wherever he 
met with it, and as the unassuming, genuine artist, who 
knew no jealousy, and was always ready to acknowledge 
the superiority of others :—‘‘ I engaged for him,” he writes 
in his diary, referring to Felix Mendelssohn, “ the apart- 
ments at 203, Portland Street, and since he has been here 
his society and artistic activity have afforded me the purest 
enjoyment. As a man he is of infinite value to us. Cheer- 
ful, and yet sympathising with us in our grief for the lost 
one” (Moscheles had just previously lost a dear child) 
“and our anxiety about our still surviving but delicate 
child, and ever ready to exchange the attractions of London 
for our rural solitude, he understands how to soothe our 
wounded feelings, and seems to have imposed it on him- 
self as a task to bring us some compensation for our 
troubles.’ ‘ And how delightful was it,” here continues 
the editor, Mrs. Moscheles, ‘‘ when he brought his new 
compositions with him, played, and, in child-like modesty, 
hung expectantly on Moscheles’ lips awaiting his judg- 
ment.’ ‘Every one else,” says Moscheles in his diary, 
“might even then have remarked how I recognised my 
master in him, and was only carried away with admiration 
where he expected a severe critique. Nevertheless he is 
and remains the pupil subordinating himself to me, how- 
ever much I try to assign to him a different and more 
fitting position with regard to me. Even the enthusiasm 
which his overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream called 
forth among the public did not make him giddy. ‘ All 
this must still be improved,’ he only said, and to my own 
praise he only replied, ‘ Do you like it? Oh, how happy I 
am!’’’ Another most interesting bit is Professor and 
Mrs. Moscheles’ visit to Sir Walter Scott, but I must 
abstain from quoting any more lest I detract from the 
reader’s enjoyment of the work as a whole. It would be 
like picking the plums out of a plum-pudding, a feat for 
which I should earn small thanks. 

Engelmann, Leipsic, has just issued the first instalment 
of a great and important work, supported by the Saxon 
Government, being J. Overbeck’s Atlas of Greek Art 
Mythology, in folio. The entire work to appear in ten 
numbers. The price will be 16 thalers. 


—@— 


FRANCE. 





Tue thermometer continues too high to favour the dis- 
cussion of politics, except inasmuch as they effect those 
lighter and pleasanter studies which are never out of date 
or season. There have been some noticeable changes in 
Parisian journalism, the staff of the ¥ournal des Débats 
having undergone considerable modifications. MM. de 
Saint Marc Girardin, Dupeuille, and Léo have carried 
their pens to the aid of the F¥ournal de Paris, a change 
which accounts for the extraordinary enthusiasm recently 
manifested on behalf of the “old man eloquent,’ but per- 
verse, who just now reigns supreme at Versailles. M. 
John Lemoinne, perhaps the cleverest writer on the Débats, 
retains his old position, but finds more scope for the exer- 
cise of his shrewd and searching intelligence in demon- 
Strating why Europe will not accept the doctrine of 





arbitration in place of war, rather than why France should 
prefer the Interim to the Empire. Another rumoured 
journalistic change is contradicted. Some disappointment 
was occasioned a short time since by the announcement 
that M. Nefftzer was about to resign the editorship of the 
Temps. His retirement was attributed to his determina- 
tion to establish a journal in Alsace, which is his native 
land, and for which he cherishes a ‘great affection. It 
now appears, however, that the readers of the journal in 
question have no cause to fear the deprivation of his 
valuable contributions. A note in the Temps informs the 
public that no change has taken place, and none is likely 
to take place, in the conduct of the paper. Some time ago 
M. Mefitzer resigned the charge of the editorship to M. 
Hébrard, but he did not therefore suspend his contributions 
to the paper. Though temporarily absent from Paris just 
now, his handiwork is visible in his journal, for he is the 
author of the Letters from England which have appeared 
there of late. 

Speaking of political writings, there has been much 
comment on an article by M. Saint Genest in the Figaro. 
This writer has hitherto displayed great favour towards 
the Right of the Assembly, but to every one’s amazement 
he now declares that this favour is based on the principle 
of not loving Caesar more, but Rome less. ‘“ No!” he 
exclaims, “it is not that I have a daily increasing admira- 
tion for M. Thiers, it is because I have a daily increasing 
disdain for the impotence of his adversaries.” On this 
principle we may conclude that if M. Thiers found a more 
powerful opponent that opponent would have M. Saint 
Genest for his supporter. 

A writer of some note in the last generation has just 
died at Brunoy, after a short illness. Pierre Lachambaudie 
revived the production of fables in French literature, and 
his little sketches combined great skill in design with 
singular poetic grace. Among the most remarkable of 
these may be cited * Le Rossignol” and “ La Goutte 
d’Eau.” Besides his collection of fables he published 
some volumes of elegant verse. M. Lachambaudie was 
born in 1806 in the department of Dordogne. His father 
was a small farmer, who gave him an elementary educa- 
tion, after which he proceeded to Lyons to keep the 
accounts at a merchant's office. In three years’ time he 
returned to his native place, and commenced a literary 
career. He published his first work in 1829. It was 
entitled, ‘‘ Poetical Essays,” but is now quite out of print. 
He accepted an engagement at Roanne, which allowed 
him leisure to pursue his favourite avocations. The Duke 
de Persigny, then M. Fialin, assisted him in his literary 
labours. In 1832 he came to Paris, where he led a pre- 
carious existence for some time, but continued indefatigable 
in the composition of fables and verses. His efforts were 
crowned with success in 1839 by the publication of a work 
which gained a prize of £80 from the French Academy. 
The work had seven editions, and was finally published in 
an octavo volume, with fine steel engravings. At the time 
of the Revolution of February Lachambaudie was drawn 
into the political melée somewhat against his will. 
Although his views were essentially democratic, he was of 
too indolent a temperament to desire an active part in 
political affairs. He contrived, however, to get so mixed 
up in the Republican imbroglio that he was arrested at the 
close of the three days’ excitement in June. He was 
released, thanks to the intervention of Béranger, who gave 
him proofs of regard on several occasions. He was again 
arrested at the time of the coup d'état, and conveyed on 
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board the Duguesclin, but was again released on the inter- 
vention of a friend. ‘This time his deliverer was his former 
collaborateur, M. de Persigny, and instead of sharing the 
fate of his companions the poetical conspirator was merely 
expelled from France. He took refuge at Brussels, where 
he lived poorly on the produce of some romances which he 
wrote occasionally. The amnesty of 1859 permitted him 
to return to France, since which time he has lived in com- 
plete retirement. His career was altogether an eventful 
one, as he was concerned, directly or indirectly, with all 
the most important events of his time. 

The National Assembly seems likely to afford another 
sample of that petty prejudice which has too often been 
displayed in France. It is generally known that, in 1852, 
the name of the Code Napoleon was revived in respect to 
the Code Civile. A proposal has just been submitted to 
the Chamber to reverse the decree that authorised the 
change, and to restore the previous name to the code. 
The committee appointed to inquire into the matter have 
given their decision in favour of the proposal. Such a 
course is unworthy of the representative assembly of a great 
nation. The compilation of the Civil Code was one of the 
greatest achievements of the First Napoleon, and the acci- 
dents of fortune which create or subvert empires or repub- 
lics, cannot change the inherent principles of right and 
justice according to the political successes of the hour. ° 

The censures which have been freely bestowed on the 
seizure of artistic trophies by the great Emperor, might be 
reserved for another Imperial conqueror of our own day, 
at present enjoying the homage due to that virtue which 
calls itself success. The literary treasures of Strasbourg 
enjoyed a European reputation ; and, next to the cathedral, 
the library engrossed the regrets and anxieties of men of 
taste and cultivation in the list of the material havoc in- 
flicted by the war on the sturdy capital of Alsace. It was 
not, however, so generally known, that Metz had a very 
valuable military library consisting of more than 40,000 
volumes, and including more rare books, MSS., and draw- 
ings than any other place of the saine description. The 
whole of this unique collection has been transferred to the 
University of War at Berlin. The venerable William may 
not appreciate the beauties of more esthetic literature, but 
military matters are quite within his ken, and the value of 
a military library he could fully understand. He has 
therefore ordered the Metz collection to be awarded a con- 
spicuous position in one of the national establishments. 


This is not generally supposed to be a classical age, but 
if we are to judge by the amazing success attending the 
revival of Andromaque at the Comédie Francaise, the 
French public has a taste for something more substantial 
than Vaudevilles and pidces de salon. In spite of the heat 
the house was crowded, and the enthusiasm of the audience 
knew no bounds. Mdlle. Favart was the fair widow of 
classic story, and M. Laroche was the Pyrrhus. It was 
a happy combination worthy of the palmy days of the stage, 
and the lady in particular won all suffrages. Her acting 
was graceful and touchante according to the general verdict, 
and so far as present appearances go, Andromaque is likely 
to retain possession of the boards of the Comédie Frangaise 
(in this instance a misnomer) for on indefinite period. 
Laughter, however, is more congenial to mirth-loving Paris 
than tears, and the popular theatrical topic is the new piece 
at the Palais-Royal, Les Deux Noces de Boisjoli, which 
has evoked an amount of laughter really dangerous in this 
tropical heat. Its plot is in some degree indicated by its 
title, except that the deux noces never become positive fact, 





and that one at least of the two brides of Boisjoli is alto- 
gether de trop in her fiancé’s estimation. The hero is an 
unhappy wight who, by a series of blunders, finds himself 
engaged simultaneously to two fair damsels, each with an 
irate sire, who keeps a stern watch over the futur’s pro- 
ceedings. He wishes to marry the lady to whom he was 
first engaged, but Per No. 2 has a pistol, and he dares 
not break the engagement into which he was unwittingly 
drawn. He lives in constant terror lest his secret should 
be discovered by either, and, to avoid suspicion, divides his 
time between the houses, eating double meals and making 
presents with lavish hand. Happily, the domestic hours 
are different, and therefore when he has breakfasted at one 
establishment at eleven, he can join the family circle of the 
other at twelve; and so he goes on through the day, ex- 
hausting his ingenuity and emptying his purse by count- 
less devices which: are all frustrated when a perverse fate 
makes the two rival families take country houses next door 
to each other. The death is announced of Mdlle. Carlotta 
Marchisio, formerly well known at the opera and the 
Théatre Italien, where she appeared with her sister Barbara. 
Carlotta had a pure soprano voice, while Barbara’s voice 
was a powerful contralto. They made their début together 
in Italy, at the San Benedetto Theatre of Venice. Two 
years later they appeared in Paris at the opera, where a 
translation of Semiramide was made specially for them by 
Méry. As Semiramis and Arsace, the two sisters achieved 
a double triumph. In the famous duet, in the second act, 
their voices blended in such marvellous harmony that they 
could only be compared to those of Malibran and Sontag 
in the same air. Carlotta afterwards distinguished herself 
as Mathilde in Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, and the two sis- 
ters have appeared at most of the great Italian Operas of 
Europe. Carlotta married an Austrian composer, M. Cos- 
selli Kuh. She died at Turin in the last days of June, her 
little son, nine years old, having preceded her to the grave 
about a fortnight before. A laughable story, at the expense 
of some English travellers, is just now current in Paris, 
where the Englishman abroad is regarded as fair game for 
satire. An English gentleman and his wife, who did not 
know a word of German, found themselves in Berlin, and 
were driving slowly along in search of an hotel, when the 
attention of the lady was attracted by a magnificent build- 
ing bearing the inscription Hotel Radziwill. ‘* What a 
fine hotel!’’ she exclaimed. ‘* What if we were to try it?” 
said her husband. And in they went. Several persons 
came to meet them, but none knew English or French. 
The travellers made signs they wanted their luggage taken 
in, and they were ceremoniously conducted to an elegant 
suite of apartments. The rooms were beautifully furnished, 
and the travellers made themselves at home. Ordering 
their dinner at a certain hour, they took a walk, and on 
their return found a stately gentleman in their room, who 
spoke to them in German, which they did not of course 
understand. The gentleman concluded he was the master 
of the hotel, and carelessly said a few words in English, 
on which the stranger withdrew. An exquisitely prepared 
dinner was served by well trained domestics. The only 
cause for uneasiness was that the expenses of so well- 
appointed an establishment must be something exorbitant. 
Accordingly, after a day or two’s stay, the Englishman 
asked for the bill, which would not come even when the 
request was renewed several times. At last the mystery 
was solved by the reappearance of the stately landlord, 
who had probably been enjoying the joke, and now dis- 
covered that he knew French, and could explain to them 
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that they had made their way into the private ‘ hotel”’ of 
Prince Radziwill, the Russian Ambassador at Berlin, and 
not into a house of refuge for travellers. The consterna- 
tion of nos Anglais may be better imagined than described. 
Their courteous host pressed them to prolong their in- 
voluntary visit, but in vain. They were glad to escape 
after giving handsome gratuities to the servants, and the 
Prince insisted on sending them in his own carriage to a 
bond fide * hotel.” 


ae 
THE MAGAZINES. 


WE are glad to see Art under its old title, though in 
new form. It contains four heliotypes, of which our 
favourite is ‘* Goldsmith's Mourners,” from the picture by 
Eyre Crowe. Another is a representation of a Garde 
Champétre, one of a group in Terra Cotta by Leopold Harzé, 
in the Belgian annexe at South Kensington.’ The third is 
‘«‘ Esther,” from the picture by J. J. Napier, and the fourth 
gives some specimens of jewellery exhibited by Messrs. 
Howell and James. 

The Art Fournal gives in place of “ Goldsmith on his 
Travels,”’ of which the steel plate has met with an accident, 
Sir Joshua’s picture, “‘A Snake in the Grass.” Next 
comes “A Bacchante,” from the piece of sculpture by 
A. Carrier-Belleuse, a most gracefnl work; followed by 
Birket Foster's beautiful picture, ‘“* A Rustic Bridge.’’ Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt treats of the Ashmolean Museum, from 
which a number of antiquities are given. Mr. Teniswood 
begins what promises to be a very entertaining and in- 
structive series of papers (profusely illustrated) on ‘ Flax- 
man as a designer.”” Amongst the numerous art-criticisms 
is one on Doré’s great picture. The International Exhi- 
bition Catalogue gives some of the jewels of the Princess 
of Wales, the beautiful Helicon Vase, by Morel Ladeuil ; 
some exquisite silver work by Messrs. Hancocks ; hand- 
some furniture by Messrs. Cox, Minton tiles, &c. 

In the Argosy is a paper on Scarborough, and two com- 
plete stories. Miss Emma Rhodes has some verses called, 
“Through the Churchyard.” A rather exciting French 
story, “‘ Presmer,” is begun. 

Blackwood’s finishes that very able but by no means 
perfect story, ‘‘ The Maid of Sker.” Lord Byron is the 
great poet treated of this month in the “ Century of Great 
Poets.” ‘A Precarious Existence,” gives some hard, but 
thoroughly deserved hits at the Prime Minister. A short 
but kindly tribute to the memory of Charles Lever con- 
cludes the number. 

The British Controversialist begins a series of papers on 
Examinations. Negative and affirmative articles are’ given 
on the questions of the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, 
and the reading of the Bible in rate-aided schools. On the 
Disestablishment Question only the negative side is treated 
of in this number. These papers are followed by an Essay, 
useful hints to students, queries, and literary notes. 

Cassell’s introduces heliotypes into its pages, with a very 
good specimen called ‘‘ The Two Friends.” Captain Burton 
describes Palmyra in his series of Chapters from Travel. 
Mr. Carpenter writes on aérolites. Lewis Hough gives a 
curious account of a dog who took it into his head to travel 
from Corfu to England, and return to his native land in 
a fortnight. Sir Frederick Arrow has two papers on 
“Warning Light and Beacon.’ Captain S. Flood Page 


discusses the Future of the Volunteer Service. 








Chambers’ has a very exciting story of Chicago life, 
under the not very taking title of Skunktown. “A New 
Method of Choosing a Wife” can hardly be recommended 
as one to follow. There is an account of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and a paper on ‘‘ Chronograms and Chronophons.” 

The Churchman's Shilling Magazine has a very readable 
paper by Mr. Pigott on Bookworms, Entomological and 
Human. The editor concludes his critique on Richard 
Baxter. The Rev. E. C. Austin has some very sensible 
remarks on Women’s Rights. Miss Doudney gives some 
lines, “ An Evening Hymn at Sea;”’ and the Rev. J. P. 
Wright some fine lines, ‘‘ The Great Organist.” 

In Colburn’s ** Boscobel” continues to be attractive 
reading. Mr. Hope Douglas has a sonnet on Sammer, 
and Mr. Mew another. ‘Suburban Babylon” is a lively 
sketch of one of the environs of London. Mr. Maurice 
Davies has an amusing Carmen Amcebeum, consisting of 
the ode, ‘“*‘ Donec gratus eram tibi,’’ or rather bits from it 
introduced into a free translation. 

The Contemporary begins a set of papers on the Inter- 
national, by Mazzini. Another posthumous article is that 
on Greg’s Political Essays, by William Smith. Professor 
Bonamy Price writes on the Nine Hours’ Question. Mr. 
Hewlett treats of Prior, Praed, and Locker, under the title 
of ** Poets of Society.’ The Rev. John Gibb helps us to 
understand the bearing that Bismark assumed towards the 
Ultramontanes. Mr. A. Taylor Innes has a very able 
paper on “‘ The Radical Question of Ethics.” Mr: Strahan 
contributes a most feelingly written memorial of the much 
lamented Norman Macleod, in which he gives some 
sketches full of humour and character from the pencil of 
the subject of his memoir, some of which we are happy to 
be able to put before our readers. The most extraordinary 
of the contributions in this number is one communicated 
by Professor Tyndall, in which it is proposed to test the 
value of prayer for the sick by selecting certain invalids 
who are to be vigorously prayed for, and to see the result 
after a given time. If this be a joke, it seems to usa 
mauvaise plaisanterie ; if serious, it is too absurd to argue 
about. 

‘‘ Pearl and Emerald,” in the Cornhill, very decidedly 
improves as it goes on. ‘‘ The Invasion of England” is a 
subject to which public attention cannot be too often 
drawn at a time when we are, to all intents and purposes, 
defenceless. We have pictures of Old and New Spain in 
“The Lions of Catalonia—A Dead Lion” and “ Diego, 
the Heretic; a Tale of the Carlist Rising.’’ French and 
English pictures are compared, and an entertaining theatri- 
cal paper treats of “ The Paris Theatre before Moliére. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine gives some curious 
lines, ‘‘ The Hero of the Commune.” “ Shakespeare in 
Germany of To-day” is worth perusal. ‘* Awakened Ja- 
pan” is a telling title, but far too short a paper for such 
A lengthy instalment of a new tale, entitled 


a subject. tale, en 
‘‘Curiosities of 


‘Woven of Many Threads,” is given. 
Plant Life ” is interesting. 

The Dark Blue has a curious German Idyll called ‘“ Im- 
mensee.” Karl Blind has a paper on ‘‘ Spanish Struggles 
for Light and Right.” The Irish Epic, “ The Fight at the 
Ford,” is continued. F. Ferguson has some (English) elegiacs. 
Many of the lines run very smoothly, but some of the 
pentameters will not scan at all. A series on “ Periodical 
Literature in India” is begun. Mr. Bendall has a paper 
on “ Literary Hacks.”’ 

Fraser's has a very remarkable paper from the pen of 
General Chuseret, called, ‘My Connection with Fenian- 
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ism.” A. K. H. B. writes on Competitive Examination. 
“Clever Fishes”’ is a curious and readable paper. Miss 
M. Betham Edwards contributes four entertaining letters 
describing her journey from Cairo to Athens. There 
is a lengthy and able critique on the Royal Academy. 
Patricius Walker” describes what he saw “ At Canterbury.” 

In the Gentleman's Satanella is brought to aclose. The 
Rev. J. M. Capes writes on Newman and Maurice, under 
the heading, ‘“‘A Parallel and a Contrast.” Mrs. G. Lin- 
nzus Banks has some lines, ‘“‘ Our Birthdays.”’ A paper 
on “ Fishers and Fishing” is very good. Mr. Compton, 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, and Mr. Boucicault are the players 
whose merits or demerits are discussed. 

In Good Words Mr. Kingsley’s papers on ‘Town 
Geology” are concluded. G. Forbes, F.R.S.E., writes on 
«‘ The Twinkling of the Stars.” Dora Greenwell has some 
admirable lines, “ Basilides.’’ Eliza Meteyard gives an 
entertaining paper on ‘‘A Printer’s Bookman.” Miss I. 
F. Mayo has some lines called ‘“‘ The Beginning and the 
End.” We cannot well give them much higher praise 
than to say that, without being a copy, they remind us of 
‘‘Jean Ingelow.”’ The last paper will be read with the 
greatest interest, as it is Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
of the hearty, genial, and lamented editor of Good Words. 

Good Words for the Young has a very beautiful frontis- 
piece of a group of swans, accompanying a paper with that 
title. Lady Verney describes a Nightingale’s Nest, a 
sketch from nature on May morning. ‘ Our Night Attack 
in Pirates’ Creek is a capital story by S. W. Sadler, R.N. 
The other papers are serials. 

Golden Hours begins a Roman story, called ‘“‘ Ermene- 
gilda,” by the Countess di Tergolina. The author of 
“* Mary Powell” has a paper on ‘ Work and Overwork,” 
full of good sense and of interesting reminiscences. 
Alessie Bond has some beautiful lines, ‘‘The Poet’s 
Mission.” W. Fairlie Clark writes on ‘ Medical Mis- 
sions.” 

The Hawthorn begins a story called ‘‘ Jessie Ayton, the 
Protégée. The “ Tor Sanguigna” is a tale of naval hero- 
ism. There are papers on Arbitration in International 
Disputes, on Voxology, and on Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist. The articles on Plato and Aristotle, and 
Sketches in New Zealand, are continued, and also the 
curious ‘‘ Dream of a Rambler.” 

Little Folks gives pictures of a Circassian Chief, a Tree 
Lizard in India, &c., &c., and promises all sorts of enter- 
tainment next number for its readers. 

London Society commences a story by Lady Hardy, 
whick promises some fun. It is called “‘A Leap in the 
Dark.” ‘‘Ouida” has a sketch of Antoine Wiertz. Mr. 
Keningale Cook writes on Chateaubriand. Mrs. Kingsford 
has a sensational story, ‘‘ The Romance of a Ring. Sir 
Charles Young contributes some lines, ‘‘ The Wishing 
Well.” A second paper on “Our Philosophers” is given, 
and is pleasant reading. 

The Holiday Number of London Society is too full of 
good things for us to enumerate them all. It is just the 
number for the sea-side, and would be worth getting for the 
engravings without the reading, or the readings without the 
engravings. 

Macmillan's begins a series of papers on the Middle 
Ages and the Revival of Learning, by W. G. Clark. Mr. 
Palgrave concludes his Pre-Islamitic Brigands. Mr. Henry 
Leslie has a paper that will be read with much interest in 
these days when music is making such strides. It is 
headed, ‘‘ Music in England.” F. N. B. has some very 





graceful lines, ‘‘To Genista.”” The Rev. E. Girdlestone 
puts forth his well-known views on Agricultural Labourers. 

The frontispiece to Old Merry’s Monthly is Birket Foster's 
‘‘Summer.”’ Mr. Kingston describes an imaginary balloon 
voyage. “Old Merry” continues his papers on Dogs. 
One of the stories contains a warning against practical 
jokes. 

The People’s Magazine has the commencement of a new 
novel by Mrs. Riddell, called ‘* The Earl's Promise.’ Mr. 
J. Beavington Atkinson writes on the Van Eycks, an ad- 
mirable engraving accompanying his paper. Mr. Eden has 
a paper which will be of great value to intending emigrants. 
The Archbp. of Canterbury writes on “‘ The Church in the 
House.”’ E. Hepple Hall begins a series on ‘“‘ The Coolie.” 
A review of a Japanese Poem, called ‘‘ The Great Book of 
the Five Evil Things,” is given, illustrated by Japanese 
cuts. Captain H. S. Palmer has an interesting account of 
Jebel Nagus. The great variety and the real value of most 
of twenty-nine papers, several of which are illustrated, 
make this magazine thoroughly deserving of a wide cir- 
culation. 

The Quiver begins a story, by the author of “ Nellie,” 
called ‘‘The Dingy House at Kensington.’’ Matthias 
Barr contributes two poems, one a very touching one, 
“The Dying Street Arab.” Some of the engravings in 
this number are very good, especially the frontispiece. 

St. Paul’s gives part I. of a poem called “ John Mardon, 
Mariner,” by the author of “St. Abe.”” Mr. Henry Hol- 
beach writes on Mr. and Mrs. Faweett, of the latter of 
whom he says: “ She has not yet taken the oaths and her 
seat, but really it is hardly possible to think of her except 
as an absentee member of the House.” Mr. Buchanan 
has a paper on William Miller, whom he calls “ The 
Laureate of the Nursery.” The Autobiography of an 
** Irreconcileable”” is begun. We are right glad to see the 
beginning of another novel by the author of “ Patty.” 

St. James’ gives us fresh flowers in Sir John Bowring’s 
Nosegay of Translations. Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen sends 
a melancholy story of ‘A Lonely Life.” In “A Sultry 


Noon” Mr. Colin Rae-Brown protests against the idea of. 


Stillness being Beauty. Mr. S. R. T. Mayer begins a 
series called ‘‘ Shadows of Old London,” treating first of 
Pepys. We are glad to see such a paper as “‘ The Debate 
on the Colonies,’’ as we have no wish to see the Empire 
dismembered. 

The St. $ames’ Holiday Number has a large selection of 
stories, and papers on travels and other topics. It contains 
two short poems by Mr. Rae-Brown and others, and a 
number of engravings and heliotypes. 

In the Sunday Dr. Stoughton discusses the Relation of 
Inspired Teachers to Christ. Gerald Massey has some 
verses, ‘‘A Prayer for Rain.”” The Rev. Robert Hunter 
has a second paper on the Eclipses of Scripture times. 
Dr. Raleigh writes on ‘‘ Doubting.” Benjamin Orme has 
a paper on Two American Worthies of whom he first 
heard in an odd way. ‘ Question-Day in the Highlands,” 
describes a curious custom. We expected to see Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod’s loss at least alluded to. 

Temple Bar copcludes ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart.” ‘ The 
Wooing O’t” goes on as well as it began. Lord Strafford 
sends an old despatch from a Captain Walton, worthy of 
being a companion to “ Veni, Vidi, Vici.” ‘The Twenty 
Thousand Pound Widow” is very amusing. ‘‘ Thefts 
from an Old Keepsake” is very entertaining. The series 
on Napoleon’s Campaigns treats of Ulm and Austerlitz. 
The story of Francoise is well told, but is a sad little episode. 
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The Victoria begins a story entitled, “1972; or, a Leap 
of a Hundred Years.” If it be a true picture of what will 
probably then be the state of affairs, we cannot be too 
devoutly thankful that we are in 1872, whilst men are still 
men, and women are still women. There is a paper on 
Silk, signed Kian Liang. Miss S. M. Eckley has some 
verses on the picture ‘‘ La Vierge de la Maison d’Orleans.”’ 
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NEW MUSIC. 


“Gavotte in G minor”—Handel. Transcribed by $. Rummel. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) A clear, sensible transcription of 
one of Handel's favourite gavottes; a piece full of life and old- 
fashioned grace. 

The Three Roses Waltzes, W. Smallwood. (B. Williams.) Three 
pretty little dances for juvenile performers, with the fancy 
names, “Moss Rose,” ** Red Rose,” and ** White Rose.” All 
are tuneful and easy, and consequently well calculated to please 
children, for whom, it is presumed, they are intended. 

Song. ‘*Come to me Gentle Sleep,” Frank D’Alquen. (Wood 
and Co.) One or two points are written with perhaps too much 
freedom from lawful restraint, as the seventh bar of the 
symphony; again, the G sharp of thirteenth bar should have 
been set asA flat. The song has a quiet, elegant melancholy 
about it, which at once impresses the listener, even when the 
detail is not strikingly original. 

Recueil deV Opera, No. 4. “Il Furioso,” 7. Rummel. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) A short, effective piece for young players with 
small hands, carefully fingered. 

Song. ‘* Pretty Streamlet Murmur On,” G. B. Allen. (B. 
Williams.) A quiet, simple melody, sustained upon, and graced 
by, a very elegant and skilfully-written accompaniment in 
triplets. 

Romance. ‘* Mesille,” A. G. Gits. (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) 
From the first note of the elegant little symphony preceding this 
song, it is clear that the composer has thoughts to express, and 
knows how to express them. At times he writes somewhat with 
a disposition to ignore wholesome rules, still the character, pert- 
ness, and neatness of the piece secure a satisfactory and pleasing 
result. The romance is pointed with French and English words. 

Song. ‘* Sir Humphrey Gilbert,” R. F. Harvey. (B. Williams.) 
The opening sentence has a flavour of something that has gone 
before, and the presentation of similar passages, in both com- 
mon and two-four times, is a mistake likely to confuse the 
singer, without the smallest gain to to the general effect. The 
merit of the song is its simple, broad, earnest character. 

Song. ‘* Rosa Clare,” B. Tours. (W. Czerny.) A very clever 
song, in the style of to-day. The dramatic passages on page 5, 
with the well-managed enharmonic changes, the recitative with 
chorale in the accompaniment, and the artistic return to the 
original key display to advantage the resources and scholarsinp 
of the composer. 

Song. ‘The Sailor-boy’s Dream,” Frank D’Alquen. (Wood 
and Co.) This song opens with a long, but clever and interesting 
symphony. The melody has character and originality, is set for 
voices of medium compass, and will prove effective in the grasp 
of a mezzo-soprano, contralto, or baritone, who can sing with 
expression. 

Duettino. “ Why Ask me to Repeat my Love?” Fane Schenley. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) A pleasing duett, with solos for both 
voices by way of episode. The slight defect in the rhythm of the 
last symphony is hardly felt, and the entire piece has elegance 
and method, if not very remarkable originality. 

“The Daisy.” Trio for two soprani and tenore, F. Curschmann. 
(W. Czerny.) Opens in the form of a canon, three in one, after- 
wards modulating, with several effective changes, and a simple, 
though musicianly, coda. This unpretending, but artistic trio 
will be welcomed in many drawing-rooms. 

Song. ‘The Lark,” G. B. Allen. (B. Williams.) A very gay 
and tuneful song, with telling bravura passages and some bird 
calls in the accompaniment. . 

Romance, Oh! ma charmante, Arthur S. Sullivan. (J. B. 
Cramer and Co.) The gifted composer at times permits his fancy 








this otherwise charming romance; the figure of the symphony 
with its cadence, a figure largely employed in the song itself, is 
all but identically the same as the phase upon which the cele- 
brated duet in the Huguenots is built. Notwithstanding so un- 
fortunate a resemblance, the romance is singularly effective, and 
is full of tenderness and artistic grace. 


— — 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Tue eighth and last Matinée of the season was, as is Pro- 
fessor Ella’s custom, devoted to those great chamber works 
Beethoven’s Septet and Hummel’s Septet, with favourite solos. 
Both the masterpieces named were superbly executed. Auer 
was leading violin in Beethoven's Septet, and Duvernoy was 
pianist in Hummel’s. The playing of the young French pianist 
was wonderfully perfect .technically, and mentally vivid and 
picturesque. Auer gave his romance and Hungarian airs, with 
his almost unapproachable fire and intensity of expression. 
Rendano’s piano solo was Mendelssohn’s Andante and Presto in 
B, which was played with infinite finish and breadth, though it is 
perhaps a mistake to select as a solo a work to a great extent 
dependent for its most charming effects upon the orchestral 
accompaniments. The present has been one of the most in- 
teresting seasons of the past twenty years, and has introduced 
to us several works of power and mark, and not less than three 
pianists of singular promise, and one accomplished violinist. 


—_ —— a 


NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


TueE doings at the Crystal Palace during the past week may 
result in the establishment of a periodical series of musical com- 
petitions calculated to exercise a beneficial influence upon our 
national music, and form an epoch and starting-point in English 
school. Such is the conviction of more than one of the eminent 
musicians chosen as judges upon this first occasion. Let us not, 
however, expect too much from such meetings. What Kant 
says in his “‘ Analysis of the Sublime” applies with remarkable 
force to musical genius, both creative and executive. His words 
are to this effect: ‘Genius is the power to produce that to which 
no fixed or determinating rule can be applied, and not the ability 
which accomplishes that which can be learnt by rule.” Thus 
there must be many difficulties in arriving at a fair judgment and 
full valuation of artistic power. Nevertheless, a very useful 
standard of taste and execution may be attained, and such a 
standard, it is agreed upon all sides, was arrived at by the excel- 
lent council of musicians acting as judges at this first meeting— 
a council including such names as Sir W. S. Bennett, Sir J. 
Benedict, Signor Arditi, Messrs. Barnby and A. Sullivan, &c. 
As the final concert of July 6th was practically a résumé of the 
judges’ labours, a brief notice of this performance will give our 
readers a sufficient knowledge of the results of the entire series 
of trials which extended over some ten days. The band of the 
Royal Engineers produced a decided impression by their version 
of Rossini’s gorgeous overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” which was 
played with extraordinary vigour and aplomb, and encored. The 
passage for the horns, with the pizzicato of the violins, assigned 
to the clarionets, was cleverly managed, and the oboist and 
other performers deserve special praise. The selection of 
Gungl’s march, “ Der Rekrut,” did not give the band of the 
33rd Regiment legitimate scope for the display of varied powers 
and effects. A selection from Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney ” 
was played with taste and precision by the band of the St. 
George’s Rifles. Each of these bands had obtained a prize of 
£50. Miss Anna Williams, the holder of the soprano prize, 
£30, sang Mendelssohn’s noble song, “Jerusalem! thou that 
killest,” with great judgment. The contralto prize-holder, Miss 
Hancock, gave Randegger’s “ Sleep, Dearest, Sleep” with much 
grace. Mr. Dudley Thomas, the successful tenor, sang the now 
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threadbare ‘“ M’appari tutt ’amor,” from Flotow’s “ Martha.” 
The successful bass gave Handel’s ‘“‘ Nasce al bésco in rézza 
cana.” The same composer’s “Then Round About the Starry 
Throne” was sung with clearness and decision by the Welsh 
choir. They also gave the ‘ Men of Harlech,” and as an encore 
“The Night is Departing,” from Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 
Praise,” with orchestral accompaniments. The effect of this 
was marred by their conductor's want of point and method in 
handling the band. This gentleman, Mr. Griffiths Jones 
(Caradog), has won for himself the title of the Harmonious 
Blacksmith. The British Choral Union (men’s voices) gave 
with much care and judgment one of the choruses from Men- 
delssohn’s “‘CEdipus.” The Brixton Choral Society, with a 
diploma for sight-singing, and the South London Choir also sang, 
and the Tonic Sol-Fa Association gave two pieces, including 
Mendelssohn’s *“ Judge Me, O God.” The programme included 
the quartett from Costa's “ Eli,” sung by the successful principal 
vocalists. The concert closed with ‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales” and the National Anthem; the first-named suffering 
much from want of understanding between the different bodies 
taking part. A graceful distribution of the prizes by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, a garden féte, with the band 
of the Coldstream Guards, and vocal out-door music and a bril- 
liant display of fireworks closed the first of the National Music 
Meetings. 


—* " 


CONCERT AT ST. JAMES’ HALL. 


On the gth was performed a new work of marked interest, a 
setting in the Sinfonia Cantata manner of Victor Hugo's noble 
Byronic poem, “Le Feu du Ciel,” composed by M. Emile 
Guimet. It will be probably safe to assert that M. Guimet had 
in view as his model Félicien David’s *‘ Le Désert,” which has 
held a high place in the estimation of French musicians ever 
since its production some eight-and-twenty years ago. The 
poem of “Le Feu du Ciel” is a series of magnificent pictures, 
or perhaps it should be called a panorama of stately descriptions, 
culminating in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorfha. The 
music is the work of an enthusiastic writer, everywhere in 
earnest, and everywhere French. The principal defect is, in 
truth, want of workmanship, and in this word we include lack of 
form and want of contrapuntal strength in the part-writing. Like 
all works of the modern French school, the composer has in 
this trusted to produce vivid impressions, and deep reflections 
alike by an excess of orchestral colouring. The work is scored 
for men’s voices, soli and tutti, full orchestra and military band of 
brass-valve instruments and tromboni. A reader is also required 
to proceed with the text during certain passages of the orches- 
tration. None of the movements have the orthodox architecture 
of the symphony proper, although some unity of purpose is 
secured by the introduction at different intervals of the initial 
phase given out by the brass instruments. Many of the short 
sentences had much character in them, were sometimes highly 
picturesque and suggestive, and at all times were coloured with 
considerable power and a large knowledge of orchestral effects, 
in the modern school of which Meyerbeer was exponent-in-chief. 

In No. 6, the tenor solo with fragments for the horns formed 
an effective point. The chorus, accompanied by military band, 
No. 10 was striking and vigorous. In the prelude to No. 13 some 
effective orchestration appeared in the happy employment of 
strings pizzicato, harp, horns, reed instruments, and various 
members of the percussion family. Of the last-named the com- 
poser makes a liberal use, including kettle-drums, triangle, 
tambourine, gong, and great drum with cymbals. Not content 
with this array, he adds the clapping of hands of the chorus, and 
those members of the band who may chance to have their hands 
at liberty. More decided form and musical consistency appears 
in No. 13, which describes the fall of the doomed cities. One 


verse, speaking of the fate of the High Priest, has some sugges- | 
The | 


tive unaccompanied harmony, assigned to the principals. 
Finale is in some respects one of the best numbers, having a 
broad melodic therre, and a good deal of dramatic power. The 
work would repay revision and reconsideration, and the com- 
poser wants more writing experience and a determination to 
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work in accordance with the accepted precepts of the art to do 
full justice to his natural powers. More effective music could be 
made by a skilled workman with much less material. We hear 
the work is to be repeated. The first performance was a fair one, 
notwithstanding many difficulties. The composer himself con- 
ducted with skill. 


—~>- - 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 

CapTAIN SHERRARD OsborRNE will write an article on the North 
Pole in the next number of Cassell’s Magazine. 

Miss Meteyard, the well-known authoress, who was so rudely 
assaulted the other day, and who has not yet recovered from the 
shock, has instituted an action for damages. 

Mr. Swinburne has published a reply to the attack of Mr. 
Buchanan on the Fleshly School of Poetry in a pamphlet. 

A periodical called the Economista di Roma is now published in 
Rome, and contains papers upon financial agriculture, commerce, 
trades, public works, and statistics. 

Since the year 1834 the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
has confiscated 140,213 obscene prints, pictures, and photo- 
graphs ; 25,670 books and pamphlets, five tons of letterpress in 
sheets, besides large quantities of infidel and blasphemous 
publications; 17,660 sheets of obscene songs, catalogues, circu- 
lars, and handbills. 

£4,757 were realised by the sale of Lord Selsey’s library. 

A copyright treaty between Great Britain and Germany is 
under consideration. . 

The Stock Exchange Express is the title of the recent addition 
to the trading journals of the metropolis. 

In Wilson, North Carolina, a new paper has been started 
under the name of the Dolly Varden. 

Many years ago Yom Moore went to live at the bottom of 
Muswell Hill, where he wrote his *“* Lallah Rookh” and buried his 
daughter Barbarain Hornsey Churchyard. He tells us that he 
paid thirty pounds a year for his cottage. We see that it is now 
advertised to be let, but the cottage has expanded, and the rent 
has grown proportionately. A cottage, approached by a carriage 
drive, with porch, entrance hall, drawing, dining, and breakfast 
rooms, seven bed rooms, detached coach-house and _ stabling, 
with two acres of lawn, and gardens, and ornamental water, is 
only. to be enjoyed by rich poets like Tennyson, who, as he tells 
us, are born in a golden clime. They were not so well paid in 
Tom Moore’s time. 

The Warehouseman and Draper's Trade Fournal is to appear 
weekly instead of monthly, and at a reduced price. 

Miss Faithfull has been lecturing on the English poets. 

A concert was given last week on behalf of the family of the 
late Henry Barnett, of the Globe and the Sunday Times. —~ 

Gustave Doré is about to visit England for change of air, as 
his health has suffered from over exertion. 

Mrs. Somerville is living at Naples. We hear that the Prince 
of Wales conveyed to her his regret that he had not an oppor- 
tunity of paying her a visit at Naples. 

The Rock announces the death of the Rev. Edward Walker, 
D.D., Rector of Cheltenham. He was the editor of several pub- 
lished sermons and lectures, and editor of a collection of psalms 
and hymns for public and social worship. 

An old Guide to Ireland has been re-edited by Mrs. Riddell, the 
popular novelist. : 

A new daily, to be the organ of Sir C. Dilke and his party, is, 
we understand, really in contemplation. 5 

We are glad to perceive that we are to have a cheap reprint 
of Mrs. Hemans’ works. It will be published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge and Co. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are preparing 
for publication a volume of Church Hymns. 

The Zig-Zag has had a short career. It was to have superseded 
the Illustrated Times. Unfortunately the public did not take to 
the Zig-Zag. Who on earth expected a paper with such a title 
to sell? There is a great deal in a name where newspapers are 
concerned. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. announce that they will shortly pub- 
lish, in the form of a monthly serial, “* The Book of Phrase and 
Fable,” by the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WoRKS. 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. , 


The Maid of Sker, By R. D. Blackmore, Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magasine.) 3 vols., post 8vo. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


By Miss Annie Carey, Author of ‘ Auto- 
An instructive book for children. 


Threads of knowledge. 
biography of a Lump of Coal,” &c. 
Illustrated. 

Life and Adventures of a Little Bird. 
trated. 

The World of Wit and Humour. 

The Vegetable World. By Louis Figuier. 
corrected. Ex. crown 8vo. 

Mr. R. Hardwicke. 


Half-Hours at the Seaside. By J. E. Taylor, F.G.S. 


150 Illustrations. Small octavo, 


By J. G. Watts. Illus- 
Complete with Illustrations. 
New Edition, revised and 


With about 


Messrs. Longman and Co, 


The Ethics of Aristotle. Illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Principal of the Edinburgh 
University. Third Edition, carefully revised and partly re-written. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
complete in Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 

A Treatise on Human Nature; Being an Attempt to Introduce the 
Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. By David 
Hume. Edited by T. H. Green, Fellow, and T. H. Grose, late Scholar, 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Essays Moral, Political, and Literary. 
same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. 


By James Anthony Froude, M.A.., 
New and Cheaper Edition, 


By David Hume. By the 
Second Edition, revised 


The Principles of Economical Philosophy. 
By Henry 


and extended, ‘* The Elements of Political Economy.” 
Dunning Macleod, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Memories; a Poem. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
For the use of 


Magnetism and the Deviation of the Compass. 
By John Merri- 


Students in Science Classes and Navigation Schools. 
field, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 18mo. 
Perspective; or, The Art of Drawing what*one Sees. By Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Collins, R.E., F.R.A.S. With 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
Tablets of Anatomy and Physiology. By Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. 
Eng. M.D. (Paris), Assistant-Surgeon to, and Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at, the Westminster Hospital. Fecp. 4to. 


Mr. Macintosh. 
England's Prayer-book. A Practical Exposition of the Services. By 
Rev. T. B. Sikes. Crown 8vo. 
Indices Ecclesia : an Epitome of the leading suggestive Subjects con- 
tained in the New and Old Lectionaries, Psalms, Collects, Epistles, and 


Gospels for Sundays and Holydays. By Rev. J.G. H. Hill. Part II. 
completing the work. Crown 8vo. 


Kitty Hart. A Tale. By Pheebe M. Fielden, Author of ** Tales from 
French History.” Crown 8vo. 

Mr. Murray. 
By Lord Houghton. 


The Expression of the Emotions in Man and the Lower Animals. By 
Charles Darwin, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Personal Monographs. 8vo. 


Etruscan Inscriptions. Analysed, Translated, and Commented 
upon. By Alexander, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres (Lord Lind- 
Say). 8vo., 


History of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. Compiled from the 
Original Records. By Capt. Francis Duncan, R.A. Vol. 1 to the 
Peace of 1783. 8vo. 

A Popular Edition of the History of the Reign of Queen Anne. By 
Earl Stanhope. 2 vols., post 8vo. 
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The Geography of India, Ancient and Modern. An Elementary 
Handbook for Students and for General Reference. By Colonel Yule, 
C.B. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 
Lyell, Bart., F.R.S. Fourth and Revised Edition. 8vo. 

Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, on the Caspian Sea and on the 
Frontier of Persia and Turkey. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Thurlow 
Cunnynghame, K.C.B. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

The Administration of Justice by Courts Martial under Military and 
Marshal Law In 1872. A manual for Military Officers. By Charles M. 
Clode, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 

a History of the Oldest Rocks in the British Isles and other 

By Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart., F.R.S. Fifth and 
dvo. 


By Sir Charles 


Siluria : 
Countries. 
Cheaper Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 





Notice.—In our next number we hope to give a Portrait of 
Sir G. B. Arry, C.B., with a Memoir. 
+ 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS.—NOTABLE FACTS.—Intense 
heat augments the annoyances of skin diseases, 
and encourages the development of febrile dis- 
orders, wherefore they should, as they can, be 
removed by these detergent and purifying prepa- 
rations. In stomach complaints, liver affections, 
pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway’s 
unguent, well rubbed over the affected part, 
immediately gives the greatest ease, prevents 
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ing diarrhoea, and averts incipient misery. The 
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